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The Mound-Building Birds of Australia 


BY A. J. CAMPBELL, Melbourne 
Author of “Nests and Eggs of Australian Birds” 


With photographs from nature 
NCOURAGED by the appreciation of my article on ‘The Bower 
E Birds of Australia,’ which appeared in Birp-LoreE for October, 
1900, I have ventured to give a sketch of our mound-build- 
ing birds. 

The mound-building birds are ornithological curiosities, not only of 
Australia, but of the world. There are three kinds, namely, the Mallee 
Fowl! (Lipoa ocellata), the Brush Turkey (Catheturus lathami), and the 
Scrub Fowl (Megapodius duperreyi). ; 

The Mallee Fowl, a remarkable and truly solitary creature, dwells 
in the drier and more arid scrubs of parts of the southern half of Australia, 
being partial to the mallee (a species of dwarf eucalypt) timber tracts; 
hence the common name ‘Mallee’ Hen or Fowl. This bird resembles 
very much in size and shape a grayish mottled domestic Turkey, but it is 
smaller, more compact, and stouter in the legs. It has no wattle about 
its head, but there is a tuft of dark feathers falling back gracefully from 
the crown. On account of this tuft some of the western native tribes 
call the bird ‘Ngow-oo,’ ‘Ngnoweer,’ meaning a tuft of feathers. 
Some of the eastern tribes called the bird ‘ Louan ’or ‘ Low-an-ee.’ 

The most striking feature in the economy of the Mallee Fowl is that 
it does not incubate its eggs in the usual manner of birds, but deposits 
them in a large mound of sand, where they are hatched by the sun’s rays 
together with the heat engendered by decomposing vegetation placed 
underneath the sand and eggs. In constructing a new nest or mound, 
the bird selects a slight hollow,—invariably a shallow water-track in almost 
impenetrable scrub or bush. The spot is hollowed or scooped out and 
filled with dead leaves or other vegetable matter. Then all is com- 
pletely enveloped with sand, which is scraped up for several yards around; 
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the birds using their strong feet for scraping, and their breast and wings 
for impelling the sand forward. The dimensions of an ordinary mound 
(which is usually more or less cone-shaped) by actual tape measurement, 
which I took on the spot, were ten feet in diameter at base by about 
two feet in height. Thet@ippearéd*té be about one hundred and fifty 
cubic feet of sand and rubbish. Notwithstanding the large dimensions 
of the mound, the portion of the center containing the eggs was only 
about fifteen inches in diameter. Only a pair of birds own a mound, 
which they commence to build (or to reconstruct an old one) about 


MALLEE FOWL (Lipoa). After Gould 


June or July, although the female does not lay until September or October. 
No doubt the mound is so prepared early to receive the winter and spring 
rains; the water collecting in the shallow course, and consequently run- 
ning through and underneath the leaves, it is left open for that purpose 
(see illustration). An inch or two of dry, loose sand covers the leaves. 
Then comes a tier or layer of four eggs (Gould states eight), each being 
placed perpendicularly on its small end. The four eggs are placed four 
or five inches apart, forming a square. More sand covers them and 
another tier of eggs is placed opposite the interstices of the underneath 
tier, and so on, till a complement of twelve or even sixteen is sometimes 
reached. But it should be remembered that the mound is completely 
built up after it has received the necessary rain or moisture, and is opened 
every time the female lays; consequently a great amount of toil devolves 
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upon her and her mate in dismantling and rebuilding the mound on each 
occasion of laying. A dweller in the Mallee country, who has enjoyed 
exceptional experiences with Mallee Fowls’ mounds, informs me there 
are always four eggs in the bottom tier, but sometimes six in the other 
tiers, except the topmost, which finishes with one egg only; the number 
of tiers being usually three, occasionally four. 

During laying time, an egg is deposited every third day between 9 and 
10 o'clock in the morning, or perhaps two eggs a week. A mound con- 
taining eggs is somewhat cone-shaped in dull or wet weather, but in warm 


EGG-MOUND OF THE MALLEE FOWL 
From a photograph by Dr. C. 8. Ryan 
and sunny days the top is hollowed out (usually about 10 o’clock A. M.), 
like a miniature extinct volcano, though not exposing the eggs. This en- 
ables the heat from the sun to penetrate about the eggs; therefore when 
the mound is filled in again (usually about 3 o’clock p. M.), the heat so 
absorbed is retained for a lengthened period. I once took the temperature 
of a mound near the eggs which registered ninety-three degrees. The 
egg is abnormally large compared with the size of its parents, and measures 
about three and five-tenths by two and three-tenths inches, weighing about 
six and one-half ounces. The shell is thin, elliptical in shape, and ex- 
teriorly ofa beautiful soft pinkish red. As incubation proceeds, the eggs 
become stained, and’ a thin epidermis chips off. In two instances the term 
of incubation was (as nearly as could be ascertained in the bush) thirty- 
eight and forty-one days, respectively. From the position (large ends 
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upward) of the eggs within the mound, the chicks are hatched in an 
upright attitude, with their legs drawn up in front and toes near their beak; 
therefore it would be easy for the young, when delivered in due time from 
the shell, to wriggle through the loose sand and so free themselves from 
their great earthen incubator. In accordance with the natural law — the 
greater the size of the egg in comparison with the size of the parent, the 
more precocious the young—the young Mallee Fowl can fly at its birth, 
and thereafter probably leads an independent existence of -its own. 

It may be added that the call of the Mallee Fowl! is a mournful, pro- 
longed, coo-like note, which may be heard nearly a mile away. Being 
terrestrial in habit, its food consists chiefly of insects, seeds and berries, 
and tender shoots of plants. It can subsist without water, but sometimes 
drinks when it rains. 

The Brush Turkey or Wattled Talegallus (Catheturus lathami) is 
another extraordinary mound-raising bird, and is a denizen of the dense 
coastal scrubs of eastern Australia. ‘This bird is slightly larger than the 
Mallee Fowl, and is blackish brown in color, as are also the bill, eyes 
and feet. The skin of the head is pinkish and thinly dotted with 
short, hair-like feathers, while the neck is ornamented with yellow and 
red wattle. 

During the season of 1891, within the shades of the luxuriant sub- 
tropical scrub of the Richmond river district, 1 was fortunate in finding 
an egg-mound (see illustration) which contained eight eggs embedded at 
a temperature of ninety-four degrees, or four degrees higher than the pre- 
vailing atmosphere at the time. The mound, rotund in form, was twelve 
feet in diameter at the base by two and one-half feet in height, and was 
composed chiefly of black earthy mould mixed with decaying vegetable 
matter. It is stated that the male birds generally perform the work of 
mound-building, the debris being scraped up or gathered in the claws 
and thrown backwards. One to three mated pairs frequent one mound. 
The females lay about twelve eggs each, which are placed, small ends 
downward, a few inches apart, in circular tiers at the depth of about an 
arm’s length. The eggs are more or less elliptical in shape, slightly 
rough, without glossiness, and are pure white if not stained with the dirt 
of the mound. They are about the same size as those of the Mallee 
Fowl. 

Concerning Brush Turkeys in captivity, the Messrs. Le Souéf Brothers, 
of the Melbourne Zoological Gardens, inform me that the young grow 
quickly, and at the age of nine months are hardly distinguishable from 
their parents. The birds keep well in confinement, but, being of a pug- 
nacious nature, the males have to be separated when the breeding season 
arrives. A female was once watched depositing her egg. She first 
scratched a hole ten inches deep near the top of the mound and entered 
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to lay, her head and neck only being visible above ground. All the time 
she was occupied in the mound, the male persecuted her, apparently en- 
deavoring to drive her away. As soon as the egg was laid, the male at 
once scraped a few leaves, etc., into the hole, and, getting in, trampled 
them well down around the egg, which he fixed in a perpendicular posi- 


EGG-MOUND OF THE BRUSH TURKEY (Catheturus) 
From a photograph, by A. J. Campbell 


tion. The operation of scraping in debris was repeated several times, 
until the hole was filled. 

The Scrub Fowl, or Megapode (Megapodius duperreyi), as a mound- 
builder (especially in the matter of great dimensions) is even a more ex- 
traordinary bird than either the Mallee Fowl or the Brush Turkey. The 
Megapode, which resembles a dun-colored domestic fowl with big feet, 
is restricted to the dense thickets of the northern coast of Australia, while 
its extra-Australian habitat extends to New Guinea and many Austro- 
Malayan islands. 

On the opposite side of the creek to my North Queensland camps, 
Megapodes, on going to roost at evening, kept the scrub alive with their 
loud, chuckling calls, which were sometimes continued far into the night, 
especially if it was moonlight. In the thick labyrinth of undergrowth 
on the adjacent Barnard Islands, I came across many Scrub Fowls’ mounds, 
each resembling so many cart-loads of sandy soil thrown together, and 
mixed with rotten vegetation. They were cone-shaped and of medium 
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size, being about four or five feet high; but laying had not commenced. 
While waiting in ambush for Rifle Birds (Birds of Paradise), Scrub 
Fowls would frequently pass close by me, running over the ground through 
the scrub. The Scrub Fowl, although the smallest of the three mound- 
building birds, raises by far the largest mound. The largest, according 
to the dimensions (maximum diameter fifty feet, height fifteen feet) 
furnished by Gilbert and Macgillivray, must have contained nearly nine 
thousand cubic feet of matter. Into these immense heaps the Scrub Hen 
appears to burrow for from six to sixty inches, according to circum- 
stances, to deposit her egg—not like the Mallee Hen and the female 
Scrub Turkey, which open up their mounds for that purpose. 

The beautiful buff-tinted eggs most resemble those of the Mallee 
Fowl, but are slightly smaller, the shell being extremely thin and fragile. 
It is said that only one pair of birds frequent the same mound (a point 
by no means settled), and that the complement of eggs to a clutch is 
eight or ten. The temperature of Megapode mounds has been registered 
at ninety-four or ninety-five degrees, or about the same as that recorded 
for the other species of egg-mounds. 


EGG-MOUND OF THE SCRUB FOWL (Megopodius) 
From a photograph, by D. Le Souéf 


Making Bird Friends 


BY LAURENCE J. WEBSTER, Holderness, N. H. 


With photographs from nature by the author 


AVING become much interested in the feathered residents of our 
H farm, my wife and I determined to add to their winter rations, and 

early in the season established a feeding place for them. We 
selected a protected location at the edge of a pine wood, where we fastened 
pieces of suet to numerous trees, and in a large box, placed on its side on 
the ground, we put straw, hay siftings and several kinds of seed. It was 
not long before the Chickadees and Red-breasted Nuthatches discovered 
the food and began to come regularly. Blue Jays and squirrels also 
found it and we were obliged to tack fine poultry wire over the suet 
to prevent them from taking whole pieces as fast as we put them up. 
Later we had Juncos, Tree Sparrows, White-breasted Nuthatches and 
Downy Woodpeckers. 

After about a month the Chickadees and Red-breasted Nuthatches 
became so accustomed to us that we could approach within a few feet of 
them without their exhibiting any fear. It then occurred to us that we 
might tame them so that they would eat from our hands. As a beginning, 
we fastened a small box-cover to a limb of one of the trees where suet was 
kept, and filled it with chopped nuts. In a day or two the inquisitive 
Chickadees mustered sufficient courage to investigate this, and found the 
nuts much to their liking. The Nuthatches, however, did not seem to 
care for them and seldom visited the box. After the Chickadees had 
become well accustomed to going to the box, we succeeded, by very gradual 
stages, in getting them to light on it while held in the hand. Finally we 
discarded the box and held the chopped nuts in our hands, and they soon 
came to alight on our fingers as readily as on the box. 

During all this time the Red-breasted Nuthatches were very much in 
evidence, but we did not succeed in getting them interested in the chopped 
nuts and therefore tried them with whole beechnuts. At first we wedged 
them into the crevices in the bark near the suet, so that they might become 
accustomed to finding nuts at that particular place. They found them 
very promptly, and those they could not eat at the time they would carry 
off and hide. We then tried holding two or three beechnuts in the 
hand directly under the place where they had been used to finding them, 
and, after patient waiting, we were rewarded by having a Nuthatch come to 
the spot. He investigated the new conditions thoroughly, then reached 
down and took a nut, which he immediately flew off with, but after a 
short time returned for another. This time the hand was held further 
from the tree, and he was obliged to put one foot on it in order to reach 
the nut. Then it was. held five or six inches off, but he was equal to 
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the occasion and flew to the hand. After working off gradually to 
some distance, we moved fifteen or twenty feet. When this move was 
made he seemed much puzzled, but soon saw the familiar hand and flew 
first to a near-by branch and then directly to it. This process was re- 
peated several times, until five birds were tamed. 

On one occasion, a Nuthatch took a nut, but dropped it when 
alighting on a branch. Instead of flying down and getting it, he stood 

flapping his wings 
slightly while I stooped 
down, picked it up and 
handed it to him. 
When the Nut- 
hatches had become 
well used to taking 
beechnuts from our 
hands we tried hold- 
ing a nut between the 
thumb and forefinger, 
to see if they would 
stay and eat it. At 
first they would ham- 
mer away on either 
side, trying to loosen 
it; but, if we held on 
tightly, would finally 
pound at the hut and 
soon break off enough 
of the shell to get the 
meat. Later they 
were perfectly content 
ee ee to stay on our hands 
and eat for several minutes at a time, and would. light on our caps, out 
shoulders, or any part of our person almost as readily as on a branch. 
If one happened to catch us without a nut he would look all around 
between our fingers, under our hands, into the openings in our gloves 
and up our sleeves in search of one. Once or twice, when I had no 
glove on, one has mistaken my finger for suet, and has pounded it until 
he nearly drew blood. 

Later the Red-breasted Nuthatches and Chickadees came to us in 
different parts of the woods, frequently a quarter, and occasionally half a 
mile from the original feeding-ground, and they would sometimes follow 
us for a considerable distance. They came to us, if within hearing, 
when we whistled the Chickadee’s phabe note, and we have had them 
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alight on our hands when we were on horseback; and once one of the 
Chickadees ate from our hands while we were in a canoe near the 
shore of the lake. 

When we began to photograph them, we found that it took quite as 
much patience as taming them. The accompanying photographs were 
taken with a tripod camera with the lens a little less than three feet 
from the bird. In the first, I focused on the knothole in which we had 
placed suet, and then waited for a Nuthatch to come. The camera 
being so near, however, the click of the diaphragm shutter startled him, 
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and he would move quickly enough to make. a good picture impossible. 
I, consequently, had to make a business of clicking the shutter without 
exposing plates until he became used to the sound. This required time, 
and, it is needless to say, I spoiled more than one plate trying for pictures 
before I succeeded in getting a satisfactory one. I finally used an extra 
shutter for the “clicking,” which enabled me to take the picture 
immediately after getting the bird used to the sound. 

On March 27 we discovered one pair of our Nuthatches excavating 
a hole in a dead upright branch of a large sugar maple, some thirty or 
forty feet from the ground. As near as we could tell, the female did 
all the work, and she was a very busy bird until the nest was com- 
pleted,—first carrying out chips and then carrying in the nesting material. 
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In making the excavation, she would carry off some of the chips and 
apparently hide them as she would a nut, others she would carry 
away and drop, and still others (generally the smaller ones) she would 
drop from the entrance to the hole. 

During the whole nesting time the male was particularly tame, and 
would come to us whenever we were in the vicinity of the nest, follow 
us, alight on our hands and eat while we were walking. One day, after 
feeding from our hands for a short time, he flew to a small pool only a 
few feet away and took a bath; then, without waiting to dry his feathers, 
returned to finish his meal. 

We were unable to take time to watch the nest carefully enough to 
obtain exact data, but on May 4 we saw both birds carrying food to 
the nest, and on May 12 saw the young peeping out of the hole. A 
few days after this we saw the whole family at the old feeding-ground, 
and they remained in our woods all summer, being about the only 
Red-breasted Nuthatches observed during that season. 


The Return of the Nuthatch 


BY E. M. MEAD 


With photographs from nature by B. S. Bowdish 


EADERS of Brrp-LorE may remember the photograph from nature 
R of the White-breasted Nuthatch published in this magazine for 
December, 1901, which shows the bird on my hand with a nut 
she had just taken. In April of that year she disappeared, presumably 
for nesting, from Central Park, New York city, where I had tamed and 
fed her. The following winter I watched closely and inquired frequently 
of the many bird-lovers in the park if White-breasted Nuthatches had 
been seen, but none were reported, so I sorrowfully concluded that some 
misfortune had befallen my bird friend. 

On my return to the park in October, 1902, about a mile north of 
the place where I fed and tamed the Nuthatch in 1900, I saw at various 
times two or three White-breasted Nuthatches, and others were reported. 
Then I placed, each day, bits of nut and suet in the crevices of the: bark 
of trees, hoping my bird would be attracted, if, returning, she should 
chance to pass that way. My patience has been well rewarded, for the 
bird has apparently returned, but without her mate, and still enjoys as 
much —even more, perhaps — alighting on my hand and helping herself to 
the nuts she finds there. So fearless is she that she will take food from 
my lips, shoulder or lap. Even an open umbrella over my head has no 
terrors for her. Although she manifested some annoyance at the ap- 
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pearance of the camera within two feet of us for more than an hour, 
during which time twelve exposures were made, still she repeated all her 


does ‘not 
want to, eat 
at once, and 
hides it in 
the trees for 


little tricks, not only once, but 
several times. The series of 
pictures is quite characteristic of 
her manner of alighting and 
clinging to the fingers, thence 
making her way into my hand, 
very rarely flying directly into 
it. Owing to her limited pow- 
ers of steering, due, I suppose, 
to the shortness of her tail-feath- 
ers, she seems 
to find it neces- 
sary to assume 
a particular pose 
on atree trunk 
before essaying 
fight to the 
hand. As for- 
merly, she flies 
away with what 


future _ use, she cannot, or 


coming 
quickly back 
for more. 

I feel sure 
it is the same bird, because 
the first day of her reappearance 
I was attracted by her evident 
desire to draw my attention to 
herself. As I was at the time 
in the company of several small 
boys, to whose presence she 
always rather objected, I did 
not attempt to call her to me; 
but the next day, at the same 


place, being alone, I held out WHITE-BREASTED NUTHATCH, SHOWING CHARAC- 


my hand, and she immediately, TERISTIC POSES ASSUMED WHEN ALIGHTING 


without hesitation, flew to it for the nuts therein, and stayed with me 
until 1 was obliged to leave her. I have never seen her fly to anybody 
else, and all who have seen her with me have been thoroughly convinced 
that she recognized me. 


The Christmas Bird Census 


IRD-LORE’S third annual Christmas Bird Census has aroused more 
B than usual interest. Nearly twice as many reports as were sent 
last year have been received, and the area covered reaches from 
Prince Edward Island to South Carolina, and west to California. In 
most instances, the number of birds observed would astonish those people 
who believe that our woods and fields are deserted by birds in the winter. 
The abundance of the seed-eaters is especially noticeable, and, in view of 
the facts which lately have been determined concerning their food habits, 
emphasizes their great economic value. 
All the reports are interesting, from the one which contains no birds 
to that listing nearly forty species, and some of them have records of 
more than usual value. 


Charlottetown, P. E.1.— Time, 3 hours. Fine; wind, east, light; temp., 28°. Not a 
single bird seen. The early and severe winter weather of the beginning of December 
seems to have driven all birds to the South.—Jonn MacSwain. 

Exeter, N. H.—Time, 7.15 A. M. to 12.55 P. M. Cloudy, a little snow; wind 
northerly, moderate; temp., 20°. Ruffed Grouse, 1; American Hawk Owl, 1 (allowed 
an approach to within eight or ten feet, and was started from thirteen perches) ; Downy 
Woodpecker, 2; Crow, 14; Blue Jay, 1; Snowflake, 2; Goldfinch and Pine Siskin 
(two flocks), 80; Tree Sparrow, 9; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2; Chickadee, 45; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 2; Brown Creeper, 2.— Georce H. SELLECK and WILLIAM EVERETT 
CRAM. 

Randolph Center, Vt—Time, ro A. M. to 4 P. M. Cloudy, ground covered with 
snow and wind northwest, very light; temp., 17°. Shrike, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
2; Chickadee, 1. Total, 3 species, 4 individuals. The number of birds seen was very 
small, but it gives a fair indication of the winter bird-life here. I pass many days 
without seeing or hearing a single bird.—Gi_BertT H. TRAFToN. 

Lowell, Mass.—Time, 8 a. M. Cloudy, snow on the ground; wind easterly, light; 
temp., 25°. Robin, 1. Same, 12 M. to 1.30 P. M. Snowing; wind easterly, light; 
temp., 25°. Crow, 2; Tree Sparrow, 5; Chickadee, 1. Total, 4 species, 9 individuals. 
—F. P. Spaupinc. 

Duxbury, Mass.—December 29, 1902, 8.30 to 4.30. Clear A. M., cloudy P. M.; 
two inches of snow on ground; wind southwest, fresh; temp., 24°. Herring Gull, 185; 
Black Duck, 94; American Golden-eye, 104; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 26; 
Shore Lark, 32; Blue Jay, 16; Crow, 37; Meadow-lark, 27; Goldfinch, 79; Snowflake, 
2; Tree Sparrow, 15; Junco, 36; Song Sparrow, 4; Swamp Sparrow, 1; Myrtle War- 
bler, 109; Mockingbird, 1 (has been several times observed since October 6) ; Chickadee, 
38; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2. ‘Total, 19 species, 809 individuals. —Guy Emerson, 
Brookline, Mass. 

Worcester, Mass.—Time, 10.45 A. M. to 12.15 P. M. Dull, snowing; ground 
partly covered with snow at the beginning; wind east, slightly north, moderately strong; 
temp., 22°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 4; Goldfinch, 7; Chickadee, 
2. Total, 5 species, 16 individuals.—W. P. Parker. 

Boston, Mass. (Charles River, the Black Bay Fens and Riverway, Olmstead Park, 
Jamaica Park, and the Arnold Arboretum, being six miles of the city park system).— 
December 24, 9.30 to 3.30. Clear; ground bare, except remains of snowdrifts; wind 
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northwest, light; temp., 20°. Herring Gull, 35; Black Duck, 23; American Golden-eye, 
ror (three on Jamaica Pond); Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 15 ; 
Blue Jay, 6; Crow, 28; Purple Finch, 7; Goldfinch, 3; White-throated Sparrow, 9 
(one in song); Tree Sparrow, 4; Junco, 3; Song Sparrow, 6; Cedar Waxwing, 9; 
Northern Shrike, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 2; Brown Creeper, 2; Chickadee, 19; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 5. Total, 20 species, 281 individuals.—Horace W. Wricur. 

Cambridge, Belmont and Arlington, Mass.— December 26, 1902, 9.30 A. M. to 4.30 
p. M. Cloudy, about ten inches of snow on the ground; wind very light, westerly; 
temp., 32°. Sparrow Hawk, 1; Flicker, 3; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 7; Red-winged Black- 
bird, 1; Meadow-lark, 6; Goldfinch, 3; Tree Sparrow, 30 ; Song Sparrow, 3; Chickadee, 
12; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 16. Total, 11 species, 84 individuals.— Howarp M. 
Turner and Ricuarp S. Eustis. 

Brookline, Mass.—December 23, 1902, 6.30 A. M. to 11.45 A.M. Clear; no wind, 
very spring-like; temp., 36°. Herring Gull, 20; Black Duck, 5; American Golden- 
eye, 11; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 7; Jay, 6; Crow, 17; 
Goldfinch, 24; Junco, 15; Chickadee, 14; Brown Creeper, 7; Nuthatch, 2. Total, 12 
species, 129 individuals. —Cuar es B. FLoyp. 

Cambridge, Mass.—December 26, 8.30 to 2.30. Calm, cloudy, about eight inches 
of snow on the ground; temp., ranged from 27° to 32°. Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 5; Flicker, 3; Crow, 10; Blue Jay, 5; Meadowlark, 1; Goldfinch, 31; 
Tree Sparrow, 20; Song Sparrow, 2; Brown Creeper, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; 
Chickadee, 10; Golden-crowned Kinglet, ro. Total, 13 species, 1o2 individuals.— 
ARTHUR C. Comey and MERRILL GRISWOLD. 

Nahant Beach, Mass.—December 27, 9.45 to 4.00. Clear; wind, light, southwest; 
about two inches of snow on the ground; temp., 25° and 34°. Holbeell’s Grebe, 1; 
Horned Grebe, 5; Herring Gull, 400; Black-backed Gull, 15; Black Guillemot, 1; 
Red-breasted Merganser, 6; Old Squaw, 40; Golden-eye, 30; White-winged Scoter, 4; 
Crow, 25; Horned Lark, 23; Snow Bunting, 2; Northern Shrike, 1. ‘l’otal, 13 species, 
§53 individuals. —ArtTuur C. Comey and Epwarp M. Davis. 

Woods Holl, Mass.—Time, 7 A. M. to 12 M. Cloudy, snowing; ground bare, 
later snow-covered; wind, northeast, light; temp., 29°. Horned Grebe, 12; Pied-billed 
Grebe, 4; Loon, 8; Black Guillemot, 2; Razor-billed Auk, 2; Dovekie, 1; Herring 
Gull, 35; Bonaparte Gull, 2; Cormorant, 1; Red-breasted Merganser, 20; Mallard, 1; 
Black Duck, 30; Old Squaw, 75; American Eider, 5; Velvet Scoter, 2; White-winged 
Scoter, 500; Surf Scoter, 25; Ruddy Duck, 1; Brant, 12; Bob-white, 10; Ruffed 
Grouse, 2; Screech Owl, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Flicker, 3; 
Blue Jay, 6; American Crow, 30; American Goldfinch, 20; Snowflake, 5; Slate-colored 
Junco, 50; Song Sparrow, 8; Swamp Sparrow, 1; Northern Shrike, 1; Brown Creeper, 
10; White-breasted Nuthatch, 6; Chickadee, 40; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 6; Ameri- 
can Robin, 2. Total, 38 species, 957 individuals.—C, C. Purpum, M. D. 

Assonet, Mass.—Time, 8 A. M. to 2.30 P. M. Wind, northeast, light, increased 
about 10.30 A. M., when snow started to fall; heavy snowfall; temp., 26°. Herring Gull, 
1; Black Duck, about 50; Bob-white, 7; Ruffed Grouse, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 1; 
Flicker, 9; Horned Lark, about 30; Crow, about 200; Blue Jay, 5; Tree Sparrow, 3 ; 
Myrtle Warbler, 11 ; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1; Chickadee, 73; Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 2. Total, 14 species, 395 individuals.—JoHN DeNwoop. 

Bristol, Conn.—Time, 6.45 A. M. to 2.15 P. M. Snowing; wind, northeast, light; 
ground snow-covered ; temp.,23°. Bob-white, 6; Marsh Hawk, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 
5; Blue Jay, 31; American Crow, 64; American Goldfinch, 29; Tree Sparrow, 1; 
Junco, 1; Song Sparrow, 1; Northern Shrike, 1; Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 2; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 7; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1 ; Chickadee, 43; Golden-crowned 
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Kinglet, 7; Bluebird, 2. Total, 17 species, 204 individuals.—Frank Bruen, R. W. 
Forp, and Newron MAnross. 

Edgewood Park and Edgewood, New Haven, Conn.— December 26, 1902, 10.15 
A. M. to 12.15 P. M. Snowing, ground snow-covered ; wind, northeast, light to medium ; 
temp., 27°. Bob-white, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 3; Crow, 7; Goldfinch, 2; 
Song Sparrow, 4; Brown Creeper, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 24. 
Total, 9 species, 48 individuals. Since December 15, Bluebirds have been either seen 
or heard nearly every morning.—A. A. SAUNDERS. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Time, 11.30 A. M. to 1.30. Cloudy, almost no wind; temp., 18°. 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 3; Goldfinch, 3; Junco, 2; Tree Sparrow, 1; Brown 
Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 3; Robin, 1. Total, 9 species, 
17 individuals.—Lewis Stites GANNETT. 

Auburn, N. Y.—Time, 8.40 A. M. to 2.30 P. M. Snowing heavily during preceding 
night and al! Christmas day; wind, light, southerly, changing to strong northwest about 
noon; temp., 23°. Horned Grebe, 21; Herring Gull, 10; Ring-billed Gull, 1; Ameri- 
can Merganser, 2; Red-head Duck, 19; American Golden-eye Duck, 17; Buffle-head 
Duck, 2; Ruffed Grouse, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 1; American 
Crow, 300; American Goldfinch, 1; Song Sparrow, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 8; 
Chickadee, 13; Brown Creeper, 2. Total, 16 species, 401 individuals.—Frep J. Stupp. 

Rhinebeck, N. Y.— December 28, 1902, 2 P. M. to4 P.M. Fair, light northwesterly 
wind; temp., 28°. Bob-white, 2; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Barred Owl, 1; Crow, 5; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 1; Brown Creeper, 2; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 20; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2. Total, 12 species, 
about 42 individuals.—M. S. Crossy. 

Central Park, New York City (59th Street to 86th Street).—Time, 10.30 A. M. to 
1.15 P.M. About eight inches of snow on ground; snow or sleet falling throughout; no 
wind; temp., 34°. Herring Gull, about 150; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 1; Star- 
ling, 3 (outside of park); White-throated Sparrow, 5; Song Sparrow, 4; Cardinal, 1; 
Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4. Total, 
10 species, 172 individuals.—CLinton G. ABBOTT. 

Central Park, New York City.—Time, 9.45 A. M. to 12.45 P. M. Snowing heavily, 
ground covered; wind, northeast, brisk; temp., 34°. Herring Gull, 32; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Starling, 14; White-throated Sparrow, 14; Song Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 3; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 8 species, 71 indi- 
viduals.—IsAac BILDERSEE. 

Central Park, New York City.—December 24, 1902; time, 4 hours, 10.15 to 2.15. 
Partly cloudy, ground bare; temp., 26°-31°. Herring Gull, about 130; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 3 females; Chaffinch, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 14; Junco, 1 ; Song Sparrow, 
3; Cardinal, 1 pair; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 2. Total, 10 species, about 160 individuals.— CHARLES H. Rocers. 

Bronx Park, New York City.—December 26, 1902; time, 11.10 to 1.25. Cloudy, 
about eight inches of snow on the ground. Downy Woodpecker, 1 pair; Crow, heard ; 
Starling, about 25; American Goldfinch, about 10; White-throated Sparrow, about 10; 
Tree Sparrow, 4; Junco, about 15; Song Sparrow, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 9 species and about 70 individuals seen and one 
species heard.— CHarLes H. RoGeErs. 

Huntington, .Long Island.— December 26, 1902; time, 2 to 4.30 P. M. Cloudy, 
ground covered with snow; wind, northwest, light; temp., 30°. Flicker, 2; Downy 
Woodpecker, 2; American Crow, 5; American Goldfinch, 4; Junco, 12; Song Sparrow, 
2; Myrtle Warbler, 4; Chickadee, 4; Brown Creeper, 1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2. 
Total, 10 species, 38 individuals.—Cuar.otre E. Lee. 
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Englewood, N. J.—Time, 8 A. M. tor P. M., 3 P. M. to4 P.M. Heavy snow in the 
morning, cloudy in the afternoon; wind, northeast, light; eight inches snow on ground; 
temp., 31°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 5; Blue Jay, 3; Cowbird, 1 male; Gold- 
finch, 3; Purple Finch, 3; Junco, 28; Tree Sparrow, 125; White-throated Sparrow, 2; 
Song Sparrow, 5; Myrtle Warbler, 36; Bluebird, 8. Total, 12 species, 220 individuals. 
— Frank M. CHAPMAN. 

Princeton, N. J.—Time, 10.20 A. M. to 2 P. M. Partly cloudy, ground snow- 
covered; wind, north, light; temp., 31°. Marsh Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 9; American Crow, 10; Blue Jay, 4; Meadowlark, 4; Purple 
Grackle, 1; American Goldfinch, 5; White-throated Sparrow, 17; Tree Sparrow, about 
60; Junco, 11; Song Sparrow, 9; Cardinal, 4; Myrtle Warbler, 2; Brown Creeper, 3; 
Winter Wren, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Tufted 
Titmouse, 5; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2; American Robin, 2. Total, 21 species, 
155 individuals.—W. M. Norris, Jr. 

Princeton, N. J.—Time, 9.48 to 11.14 A. M. and 4.40 to 5.45 P. M. Weather partly 
fair, partly overcast; ground snow-covered; temp., 31°. Marsh Hawk, 1; Flicker, 1; 
Meadowlark, 17; American Crow, 150 (estimated); Song Sparrow, 3; Tree Sparrow, 2; 
White-throated Sparrow, 1; Goldfinch, 2; Brown Creeper, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 3; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 7. Total, 11 species, 188 individuals. — Jack Fine and 
RANDOLPH WEST. 

Moorestown, N. J.—Time, 7.22 A. M. to 6.40 P. M. Cloudy, snowing briskly; two 
inches snow on ground; wind, northeast, light; temp., 31°. Snowing ceased about 7.48 
A.M. Sun cast shadow 10.05 A. M.; strong northwest wind with snow flurries about 3.30 
Pp. M. Wilson’s Snipe, 1; Marsh Hawk, 3; Red-tailed Hawk, 3; Red-shouldered 
Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 7; Horned Lark, 50; Crow, several 
hundred; Blue Jay, 1; Meadowlark, 29 (one sings); Rusty Blackbird, 4; Goldfinch, 
16; White-throated Sparrow, 17 (one sings); Tree Sparrow, 56; Snow Bird, 63; Song 
Sparrow 36 (two sing); Fox Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 11; Northern Shrike, 2; Carolina 
Wren, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Crested Titmouse, 7; Chickadee, 7; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 5. Total, 24 species, 326 individuals, not counting Crows.— 
WILuIAM B. Evans. 

West Chester, Pa.—Time, 7.30 A. M. to 5 P.M. Gentle snow, to cloudy to nearly 
clear; no wind; temp., 20°. Turkey Buzzard, 28; Red-tailed Hawk, 10; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Flicker, 2; Phoebe, 1; Horned Lark, 132; Crow, 
500; Rusty Grackle, 1; Meadowlark, 36; Junco, 58; Goldfinch, 12; Tree Sparrow, 18; 
Song Sparrow, 13; Cardinal, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; 
Winter Wren, 2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3. Total, 19 species, about 830 individuals. 
—Jno. D. CARTER. 

West Chester, Pa.—Time, 8.30 A. M. to 12 M.; 2.30 P. M. to 4.30 P. M. Light 
snow; wind, west to northwest, light; temp., 25° to 30°. Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Sparrow 
Hawk, 2; Long-eared Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 9; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 
30; Blue Jay, 1; Meadowlark, 23; Junco, 71; Tree Sparrow, 50; Song Sparrow, 25; 
Cardinal, 14; Brown Creeper, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 1; Bluebird, 2. Total, 15 species, 
223 individuals. —THoMaAS JACKSON, RoBERT SHARPLESS, C. E. EHINGER. 

Bridesburg Meadows and Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa.—Time, 10.30 A. M. to 2.30 
P.M. Cloudy, sun shining occasionally ; two and one-half inches of snow; wind, west, 
calm; temp., 35°. Herring Gull, 2; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; 
Sparrow Hawk, 2; Long-eared Owl, 1; Crow, 80-85; Redpoll, 8; Field Sparrow, 2; 
Tree Sparrow, 10-12; White-throated Sparrow, 4 or 5; Song Sparrow, 35-40; Cardinal, 
1; Junco, 40-45; Winter Wren, 1 (sang); Brown Creeper (heard); Chickadee (heard) ; 
Bluebird, 5. Total, 17 species, about 210 individuals.— RicHarp F. MILLER. 
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Glenside, Pa.—Time, 9.15 to rr A. M. Overcast, new snow on ground; slight 
north wind; temp., 32°. Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Long-eared 
Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2 ; Crow, 30; Goldfinch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 25; Junco, 20; 
Song Sparrow, 2; Cardinal Grosbeak, 2; Brown Creeper, 1; Golden-crested Kinglet, 3. 
Total, 12 species, 89 individuals. Time, 2.30 to4 P.M. Spitting snow, moderate west 
wind ; temp., 33° to 25°; (a different ground). Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 5; Crow, 2; Junco, 75; Song Sparrow, 3; English Sparrow, 14. 
Total, 7 species, ror individuals. Total for the day, 14 ‘species, 190 individuals.— 
SamueL H. Barker. 

Overbrook, Pa.—Time, 8 A. M. fo 11.30 A. M. Sky a uniform gray and a fine 
snow falling, afterwards clearing, but partly cloudy; about two inches of snow on the 
ground ; wind, northwesterly, light; temp., 31°. Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 6; Flicker, 9; Crow, 40; White-throated Sparrow, 6; Tree Sparrow, 24; 
Junco, 12; Song Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 1; Winter Wren, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
4. Total, 11 species, 108 individuals.—CuresweL. J. Hunt. 

Merlin, Pa.—Time, 7.40 A. M. to 11.50 A. M. Cloudy, ground snow-covered ; 
wind, northwest, light; temp., 28°. Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Crow, 485; Blue Jay, 5 ; Meadowlark, 
14; Junco, 160; Tree Sparrow, 230; Song Sparrow, 17; Cardinal, 2; Nuthatch, 2; 
Robin, 7; Bluebird, 1. Total, 14 species, 931 individuals.—Roy T. Reep. 

Roherstown, Pa.—Time, 8 A. M. tor P.M. Cloudy, ground snow-covered; wind, 
southeast, light; temp., 28°. Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Horned 
Lark, 12; Crow, 600; Meadowlark, 1; Junco, 68; Tree Sparrow, 5; Song Sparrow, 11 ; 
White-throated Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 7; Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 7. Total, 12 species, 719 individuals. 

Durham, N. C.—Time, from 9 A. M. to 10 A. M. Light north wind; ground bare; 
slightly cloudy and very cold; temp., 28°. Turkey Vulture, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Tree Sparrow, 4; Song Sparrow, 12; Carolina Wren, 5; Brown Creeper, 1; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 2; Carolina Chickadee, 5. Total, 9 species, 34 
individuals.—ERNEST SEEMAN. 

Beaufort, S. C.—Time, 11 A. M. to 12:30 P.M. Clear; light west wind; temp., 
40°. Mourning Dove, 10; Turkey Buzzard, 14; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 
2; Phoebe, 1; Blue Jay, 5; Vesper Sparrow, 9; Meadowlark, about 100; Field 
Sparrow, 1; Song Sparrow, 1; Cardinal Grosbeak, 5; Loggerhead Shrike, 4; Myrtle 
Warbler, 3; Mockingbird, 13; Carolina Chickadee, 1; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 1. 
Total, 16 species, 171 individuals.—AsBByY CHRISTENSEN. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—Time, 11 A. M. to 1 Pp. M. Clear; ground bare; wind, north, light ; 
temp., 27°. Flicker, 8; Crow, a colony; Goldfinch, 12; Tufted Titmouse, 3; Carolina 
Chickadee, 6; Wren, 1. Total, 6 species, 36 individuals plus Crows.—MAGNOLIA 
Woopwarp. 

Lexington, Ky.—Time, 1o A. M. to 12 noon; 2 P. M. to 4 P. M. Cloudy, with 
light, dry snow; ground bare; wind, west to northwest, brisk; temp., 15°. American 
Crow, 200, estimated; Bronzed Grackle, 2; Chickadee, 2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2. 
Total, 4 species, 206 individuals.—R. H. Dean. 

Medora, Jackson Co., Ind.—Time, 9 A. M. to 11.30 A. M.; 1.30 P. M. to 4 P. M. 
Cloudy, snow flurries; wind, northwest, strong; temp., 20°. Hairy Woodpecker, 13; 
Downy Woodpecker, 9; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Red-headed Woodpecker, 7; 
Flicker, 25; Crow, 9; Blue Jay, 13; Junco, 154; Tree Sparrow, 132; Goldfinch, 4; 
White-throated Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 7; Towhee, 13; Tufted Titmouse, 36; Black- 
capped Chickadee, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 10; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; 
Bewick’s Wren, 3. Total, 18 species, 441 individuals. 
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Mount Carmel, Ill.—December 22, 8 A. M. to 11.30 A. M. Fair from 8 until 9, 
from 9 until 12 rather heavy rain, very muddy; wind, light, southwest; temp., 40°. 
Canada Goose, 60; Killdeer, 6; Mourning Dove, 5 ; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 6; Flicker, 13; Blue Jay, 
9; Crow, 15; Meadowlark, 60; American Goldfinch, 7; Tree Sparrow, 50; Junco, 150; 
Song Sparrow, 25; Cardinal, 12; Carolina Wren, 3; Bewick’s Wren, 2; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 4; Tufted Titmouse, 20; Chickadee, 10; Bluebird, 7. Total, 22 species, 
472 individuals. Meadowlarks, Bewick’s Wren and one Song Sparrow were singing.— 
Cuas. F. BRENNAN. 

Peoria, Il1l.—Time, 10 A. M. to 2 P. M. Clear, with occasional snow flurries, one 
inch of snow on the ground; wind, northwest, very strong; temp., ,°. Rough-legged 
Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Prairie Horned Lark, 1 
(heard); Crow, 7; Blue Jay, 5; Junco and Tree Sparrow (three flocks, about equally 
divided), about 125; Cardinal, 3; Brown Creeper, 2; Chickadee, 9; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 2. Total, 12 species, 160 individuals. —W.H. Packarp and C. S. VANDEUSEN. 

Rock Island, Ill.—Time, 11.40 A.M. to 12 M. Sky mostly clear, a few fleecy clouds ; 
about one inch of snow; strong northwest wind; temp.,—1°. Downy Woodpecker, 2 ; 
Chickadee, 4. Total, 2 species, 6 individuals.—Burtis H. Witson. 

Delaware, Ohio.—T ime, 2 to 3.45 P. M. Snowy, ground covered ; wind, northwest, 
high; temp., 20°. Bob-white, 12; Mourning Dove, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue 
Jay, 4; Junco, 20; Tree Sparrow, 2; Song Sparrow, $; Cardinal, 2; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 4; Tufted Titmouse, 2; Chickadee, 6. Total, 11 species, 63 individuals.— 
IpA NEWELL. 

Cadiz, Ohio.—Time, 11.20 A. M. to 4.10 P. M. Cloudy; two and one-half inches 
of snow; wind, west, moderately strong; snow flurries; temp., 14°. Bob-white, 24; 
Mourning Dove, 7; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 11; Downy Woodpecker, 
9; Red-headed Woodpecker, 17; Red-Bellied Woodpecker, 4; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; 
Goldfinch, 13; Tree Sparrow, 125; Junco, 40; Song Sparrow, 16; Cardinal, 9; Caro- 
lina Wren, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 14; Tufted Titmouse, 33; Chickadee, 20; 
Bluebird, 6. Total, 19 species, about 354 individuals. —Harry B. McConNgELL. 

Oberlin, Ohio.—Time, 10 to 12 A. M. Snowing and drifting, three inches of snow ; 
wind, strong, west by south ; place, streets of Oberlin, Arboretum and Cemetery; temp., 
16° to 20°. Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Northern Flicker, 4; Blue Jay, 3; Tree Sparrow, 
4; Slate-colored Junco, 1; Song Sparrow, 4; Towhee, 1; Cardinal, 3 ; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1. Total, 9 species, 22 individuals.—Lynps Jones. 

Creston, Ohio.—Time, 9 A. M. to 1 P.M. Cloudy; wind, west and strong, with 
fine sleet and snow; temp., 20°. Mourning Dove, 6; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy 
Woodpecker, 5; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; American Goldfinch, 2; Tree Sparrow, 
7; Slate-colored Junco, 2; Song Sparrow, 4; Cardinal, 8; Carolina Wren, 1; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 6; Tufted Titmouse, 12; Chickadee, 7. Total, 13 species, 64 
individuals.— Rost. L. Bairp. 

Waterford, Oakland Co., Mich.—Time, 2 Pp. M. to 5.30 P. M. Four inches of snow 
on ground; northwest wind; very cold. Ruffed Grouse, 1; Marsh Hawk, 1; Barred 
Owl, 1; Saw-whet Owl (?), 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Prairie 
Horned Lark, 12; Blue Jay, 2; American Crow (heard), 1; American Goldfinch, 40 ; 
Tree Sparrow, 9; Brown Creeper, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 5; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 20. Total, 15 species, 101 individuals.—ALexaNDER W. 
Bain, JR. 

Port Sanilac, Mich.—December 28, 12 M. to 2 P. M. Cloudy ; ground covered with 
snow ; wind, southwest, moderate; temp., 34°. Mallard, 25; Shore Lark, about 50; 
Crow, 2; Junco, 4; Tree Sparrow, 2; American Goldfinch, 7; Snowflake, about 150. 
Total, 7 species, 240 individuals.—HarrieT W. THOMSON. 
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Waupaca, Wis.— December 26, 8 A. M. to 4 P. M. Clear, eight incies of snow on 
ground; light west wind; temp., 10°. Ruffed Grouse, 4; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; 
Red-headed Woodpecker, 4; Blue Jay, 12; Snowflake, 7;-Tree Sparrow, 18; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 12. Total, 8 species, 61 individuals.—F. A. Ports. 

Winneconne, Wis.—December 28, 1902, 8.45 to 12.15. Clear in morning, becoming 
cloudy after ten o’clock ; light south wind; three to four inches of snow on ground; 
temp., 15°. Hairy Woodpecker, 5; Downy Woodpecker, 7; Blue Jay, 13; Crow, 12; 
Tree Sparrow, 1; Slate-colored Junco, 1; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
12; Chickadee, 10. Total, 9 species, 63 individuals.—Henry P. SEveRsON. 

North Freedom, Wis.—Time, 9 A. M. to 11.30 A.M. Cloudy, eight inches of snow ; 
wind, cold, brisk, northwest ; temp. averaged 2°. Bob-white, 10; Ruffed Grouse, 1; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Pine Siskin, 30; Tree 
Sparrow, 5; Junco, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 2. Total, 10 species, 
56 individuals.—ALIcK WETMORE. 

Albuquerque, New Mexico.— Time, 10.45 A.M. to 5 P. M. Clear; wind, northwest, 
light; temp., 40°. Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Red-shafted Flicker, 3; Desert Horned 
Lark, 400; Dusky Horned Lark, 200; American Raven, 3; Red-winged Blackbird, 20; 
Western Meadowlark, 6; Brewer’s Blackbird, 15; House Finch, 300; Intermediate 
Sparrow, 60; Western Tree Sparrow, 25; Oregon Junco, 10; White-rumped Shrike, 2 ; 
Slender-billed Nuthatch, 1; Western Robin, 1. Total, 15 species, 1,047 individuals.— 
W. Gray HarMAN. 

Santa Barbara, Cal.—December 26, 1902, 9.45-11 A. M., 12-1 and 3-4 P. M. Clear, 
calm; temp., 65°. Baird’s Cormorant, 4; Red-throated Loon, 1; Valley Partridge, 6 ; 
Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Western Redtail, 1; Nuttall’s Woodpecker, 3; California Wood- 
pecker, 3 ; Red-shafted Flicker, 6; Nighthawk, 1 (7 P. M.); Anna’s Hummer, 1; Say’s 
Phoebe, 2; Black Phoebe, 4; California Jay, 7; California Purple Finch, 1; House 
Finch, 59; Arkansas Goldfinch, 58 ; Golden-crowned Sparrow, 7; Spurred Towhee, 3 ; 
California Brown Towhee, 20; California Shrike, 5; Hutton’s Vireo, 8; Audubon’s 
Warbler, 78; American Pipit, 1; Pasadena Thrasher, 7; Dotted Cation Wren, 2; 
Plain Titmouse, 2; Wren-tit, 6; Bush-tit, 81; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 3; Western 
Gnat-catcher, 2; Alaska Hermit Thrush, 2; Western Bluebird, 14. Total, 32 species, 
399 individuals.—ANNA Heap. 


Questions for Bird Students 
II 


7. What bird has learned to sing the song of the Canary? 

8. Mention an instance in which a bird is known to have nested far 
north of its regular breeding limits. % 

9. How often has the Chipping Sparrow been known to feed its young 
during one day? 

10. How many birds have been recorded from British Columbia ? 

11. What Hawk is believed to track its prey in the snow, following it 


on foot ? 


For Teachers and Students 


Bird-Lore’s Advisory Council 


\ ‘ TITH some slight alterations and additions, we reprint below the 
names and addresses of the ornithologists forming BiRD-LORE’s 
‘Advisory Council,’ which were first published in BrrpD-LoRE 

for February, 1900. 

To those of our readers who are not familiar with the objects of the 
Council, we may state that it was formed for the purpose of placing 
students in direct communication with an authority on the bird-life of 
the region in which they live, to whom they might appeal for informa- 
tion and advice in the many difficulties which beset the isolated worker. 

The success of the plan during the.three years which it has been in 
operation fully equals our expectations; and from both students and 
members of the Council we have had very gratifying assurances of the 
happy results attending our efforts to bring the specialist in touch with 
those who appreciate the opportunity to avail themselves of his wider 
experience. 

It is requested that all letters of inquiry sent to members of the Council 
be accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope for use in replying. 


With this issue we present the second series of portraits of mem- 
bers of the Council, the proposed publication of which has brought us 
many hearty approvals from our readers. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF MEMBERS OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 
UNITED STATES AND TERRITORIES 


Aaska.—Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
Arizona, Northern.—Dr. E. A. Mearns, Fort Snelling, Minn. 

Arizona, Southern.—Herbert Brown, Yuma, Ariz. 

Cairornia.—Charles A. Keeler, Calif. Acad. Sciences, San Francisco, Calif. 
CoLorapo.—Dr. W. H. Bergtold, 1460 Clayton Ave., Denver, Col. 

ConnecticuT.—J. H. Sage, Portland, Conn. 

DELAWARE.—Witmer Stone, Academy Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa. 

District or Cotumpia.—Dr. C. W. Richmond, U. S. Nat’! Mus., Washington, D. C. 
FLoripa.—Frank M. Chapman, American Museum Natural History, New York City. 
FLoripa, Western.—R. W. Williams, Jr., Tallahassee, Fla. 

Georcia.—Dr. Eugene Murphy, Augusta, Ga. 

Itutnois, Northern.—B. T. Gault, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 

ILtinots, Southern. —Robert Ridgway, U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 
InpDIANA.—A. W. Butler, State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 

InpIAN Territory.—Prof. W. W. Cooke, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Wash- 
lowa.—Paul Bartsch, U. S$. National Museum, Washington, D. C. [ington, D. C. 
Kansas,—Prof. D. E. Lantz, Manhattan, Kan. 

Louistana.—Prof. George E. Beyer, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 
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Maine.—O. W. Knight, Bangor, Me. 

Marytanp.—F. C. Kirkwood, Box 364, Baltimore, Md. 

MassacuuseTtTs.—W illiam Brewster, Cambridge, Mass. 

Micuican.—Prof. W. B. Barrows, Agricultural College, Mich. 

Minnesora.—Dr. T. S. Roberts, 1603 Fourth avenue south, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Missour!.—O. Widmann, Old Orchard, Mo. 

Montana.—Prof. J. M. Elrod, University of Montana, Missoula, Mont. 
NEeBRASKA.—Prof. E. H. Barbour, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Nevapa.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
New Hampsuire.—Prof. C. M. Weed, State Agricultural College, Durham, N. H. 
New Jersey, Northern.—Frank M. Chapman, Am. Mus. Nat. History, New York City. 
New Jersey, Southern.— Witmer Stone, Academy Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New Mexico.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
New York, Eastern.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washing- 
New York, Northern.—Egbert Bagg, 191 Genesee street, Utica, N. Y. [ton, c 
New York, Western.—E. H. Eaton, Canandaigua, N. Y. 

New York, Long Island.— ‘William Dutcher, 525 Manhattan ave., New York City. 
Nort Dakxota.—Prof. O. G. Libby, University, N. D. 

Nortu Carouina.—Prof. T. G. Pezrson, Greensboro, N. C. 

Oun1o.—Prof. Lynds Jones, Oberlin Coilege, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Oxtanoma.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
Orecon.—A. W. Anthony, 761% Savier street, Portland, Ore. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Eastern.—Witmer Stone, Acad. Nat. Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Western.—W. Clyde Todd, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Ruope Istanp.—J. M. Southwick, Museum Natural History, Roger Williams Park, 
SoutH Caro.Lina.—Dr. Eugene Murphy, Augusta, Ga. (Providence, R. I. 
Texas, Northern.—J. J. Carroll, Waco, Tex. 

Texas, Southeastern.—H. P. Attwater, Houston, Tex. 

Texas, Western.—Dr. E. A. Mearns, Fort Snelling, Mian. 

Uran.—Prof. Marcus E. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Vermont.—Dr. F. H. Knowlton, U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 
Viacinta.—Dr. W. C. Rives, 1723 I street, Washington, D. C. 

W asHiIncTon.—Samuel F. Rathbun, Seattle, Wash. 

Wesr Vircinia.—Dr. W. C. Rives, 1723 I street, Washington, D. C. 

Wisconsin.—H. Nehrling, 254 21st street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

W yominc.—Dr. Mortimer Jesurun, Douglas, Wyo. 


CANADA 
Baitish Cotumsia.—John Fannin, Provincial Museum, Victoria, B. C. 
Manirosa.—Ernest Thompson Seton, 80 W. goth street, New York City. 
New Brunswick.—Montague Chamberlain, Boston, Mass. 
Nova Scotia.—Harry Piers, Provincial Museum, Halifax, N. S. 
Ontario, Eastern.—James H. Fleming, 267 Rusholme Road, Toronto, Ont. 
Ontario, Western.—T. MclIlwraith, Hamilton, Ont. 
Ontario, Western.—E. W. Saunders, London, Ont. 
Quesec.—E. D. Wintle, 189 St. James street, Montreal, Can. 


MEXICO 
E. W. Nelson, Biological Survey, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


WEST INDIES 
C. B. Cory, 160 Boylston street, Boston, Mass. 


ROBERT RIDGWAY, Southern IiIlinois A. K. FISHER 
Nevada, New Mexico, Eastern New York, Oklahoma 


T. S&S. ROBERTS, Minnesota J. M. SOUTHWICK, Rhode Island 
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JOHN FANNIN, British Columbia T. McILWRAITH, Western Ontario 
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How to Study Birds 


THE NESTING SEASON 


BY FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
SECOND PAPER 


Time of the year.—Why should a bird build its nest at a certain time 

of the year? Some variation in nesting dates, it is true, is 

Time of the shown by all species of birds, but they do not affect the truth 

nesting season of the statement that most species have a definite nesting 

season when, year after year, they may be found occupied 

with household cares. In March, near New York city, we look for the 

Barred Owl; by April 15 the Bluebirds have returned to their favorite 

box; about May 10 the Phoebe will have finished its mossy structure; 

while the middle of June will have come before the Cedarbird and Gold- 
finch are domiciled. 

In a general way, it may be answered that the nesting period, as a whole, 
is determined by those seasonal changes which, independent of latitude, 
divide the year into winter, spring, summer and autumn. In the extreme 
North it is possible for birds to nest during only a small portion of the year; 
here the relation between the nesting period and the season is obvious 
enough. But in the South the same reason does not hold good, for, as far 
as climate is concerned, birds might rear their young any month in the year. 

So we look for a deeper reason why there should be this regular, annual 
nesting season, and we find it in the bird itself. In the bird world, as in the 
plant world, there exist cycles of physiological development. The tree 

: leaves, blossoms, fruits, loses its foliage and rests; then, 
Birds and : ‘ ‘ . " 

pe all in their due time, the same events are repeated in their 
proper order. Thus the bird migrates (if it be a migratory 
species), mates, builds its nests, lays its eggs, ncubates, rears its young, 
molts, acquires a new plumage and migrates to iwinter quarters. 

There are, of course, exceptions to this program, as where a bird raises 
more than one brood or. has more than one molt; but these are only varia- 
tions in the underlying physiological laws which, through a regular series of 
phenomena, prepare the bird for the nesting season. Probably their sim- 
plest manifestation may be found among the sea-birds of the tropics, which, 
as regards climate and food, live all the year under practically the same 
conditions, and still have their annual nesting season, going to their breeding 
grounds with the utmost regularity. 

The insect-, seed- and fruit-eating species, however, require an abun- 
dant supply of food during the nesting season, when, within a comparatively 
limited area, they must find sustenance for their young as well as for them- 
selves. Now, while it is true that in the tropics food is to be had the year 
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round, it is far more abundant and varied in the spring and summer than at 
other seasons. Then, with the coming of the rains, the trees renew their 
foliage, blossom and fruit; then insects become more active and far more 
numerous, and, coincident with these developments, the instincts of the 
nesting season become active in birds. 

Confining ourselves to the birds in which we are more particularly 
interested, we have seen that some species nest early and some late. 

Why is this? The character of the food of the young 
Food of the f : rosy 
ito s is the most obvious cause determining the exact date of a 
bird’s nesting. Hence those birds of prey which feed their 
offspring on mammals or birds are our first nesters, while those birds which 
rear their broods on insects or fruit nest later. 

But is not a bird’s nesting time also dependent on whether it be 
migratory or resident? This is a difficult question to answer, since 
it is by no means easy to determine whether or not a species is resi- 
dent, in the strict sense of the word. Among resident species, of not 
dissimilar feeding habits, there is much difference in nesting habits. 
The White-breasted Nuthatch, for instance, near New York city, 
nests in the middle of April, while the Downy Woodpecker waits until 
a month later. The Bluebird nests in the first half of April, the 
Cedarbird the latter half of June. Just why this difference should 
exist is one of the things we should like to know. Possibly a study 
of the food of the young birds may answer the question. Some 
migratory birds arriving in this latitude at about the same time also nest 
at widely different dates. Robins and Red-winged Blackbirds come 
from the South at about the same time, in late February or early 
March; but the Robins nest nearly a month earlier than the Black- 
birds. Here, again, the difficulty of distinguishing breeding birds from 
transients complicates the problem; and only careful, prolonged field 
study will tell us whether the first comers among these and other 
summer resident birds are breeding birds or migrants to a 
more northern nesting resort. Haunt also exercises some 
influence in this case. The early-nesting Robins find 
favorable sites in evergreens long before the marshes the Blackbirds love 
afford concealment for their nests. The Woodcock, on the other hand, 
nests shortly after its arrival; perhaps because a nesting site is at once 
available. 

Consequently, in addition to those physiological influences which 
induce an annual nesting season as one of the phenomena in the 
cycle of events making the bird’s year, the date of a bird’s nesting 
appears to be governed by (1) the nature of the food of its young; 
(2) whether it is resident or migratory, though this remains to be 
determined ; and (3) the condition of its nesting haunts. To these 


Nature of 


haunts 
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will doubtless be added other causes, as we become more intimate with 
the facts involved. 

Why should some birds raise only one brood, and others two or even 
three? We should look for an answer to this question primarily in the 
paar length of time required by a species to rear its brood. If 

the period from the beginning of the nest to the day when 
of Broads : 
the young are able to care for themselves is so short that 
the parent birds are still in the physiological condition incident to nesting 
time, the rearing of a second brood may perhaps be expected; and, under 
similar circumstances, a third may follow. The English Sparrow is re- 
ported to have raised six broods in a season; but, so far as I am aware, 
no native bird is known to have raised more than three; and authentic 
instances of this kind are rare, so difficult is it to keep the same in- 
dividuals under continuous observation. Doubtless, most of the records 
of late breeding on which the assumption of third broods is based, are 
due to the failure of earlier attempts at nesting. 

But while the reason above given may explain why certain birds do not 
raise more than one brood, it does not tell us why, among birds in which 
the period of incubation and growth of the young are about the same, 

some species should rear only one brood while others have 
Time of two or three. 
arrival from The time of a bird’s arrival on the nesting grounds 
the South should, of course, be considered here; and we must also 
take into account the time of a bird’s departure for its 
winter haunts, without in the least being able to say why it should go at 
a definite time. 

Still, with both permanent residents and migrants, which come and go at 
about the same season, single- and double- or even triple-brooded birds 
may be found. For instance, of our permanent residents, the Song Spar- 
row rears two broods, and, on occasions, three, while the Chickadee has 
but one; and, among migrants, the Robin is two-, or, rarely, three- 
brooded, and the Purple Grackle, which comes to us fully as early as the 
Robin and remains nearly as long, is one-brooded. 

I confess no satisfactory reason for this difference occurs to me. 
Doubtless, a tabulation of our birds with regard to the date when they 
begin to nest, time occupied in rearing a brood, and number of broods 
reared, would throw some light on the subject; but much of this in- 
formation, particularly that relating to the time required for incubation 
and growth of the young, is still to be acquired. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Mounted Birds in Illustration 


Epitror oF Birp-Lore : 

My Dear Sir—The use of photographs of stuffed birds as illustrations 
in bird-books has become an insidious stumbling-block in the path of those 
you are trying to lead to see the beauty of life in all its forms, and an 
affliction to the more intimate bird-lovers, especially to such as have a more 
than usually developed sight sense. 

The fact that the average bird-student cannot tell the difference 
between a photograph of a live bird and one from a skilfully mounted skin is 
all the more reason against the use of the latter; since he needs protection 
from deception. In fact, we agree that beginners in all fields should be 
be fed, mentally, on the purest food. 

The camera gives us, as by miracle, Life, manifest in the thousand 
exquisite details of the bird’s appearance, and utterly unachievable save 
by the creature’s spontaneous self-adjustment. And now that we have 
tasted this feast for the mind and the eye, the possibility of looking un- 
pained at the mummy picture is gone. 

To the seeing few, such pictures are exactly as depressing as similar 
reproductions of human mummies would be. While the mind may be 
acquiring from them some facts about birds’ markings, etc., the heart is 
feeling something of the horror one would feel at a corpse. Surely the 
dullest-sighted bird-student must ultimately grow to see their more than 
corpse-like ugliness. In fact, a dead body has still its anatomical structure, 
not imitable by wire and cotton wadding. 

Since Nature and Beauty are infinite, a photograph of a live, free 
animal, or of a true artist’s picture of the animal, will grow forever upon 
the observer; while one of those horrible “fakes” charms, at best, only 
for an instant, and then looks steadily worse and worse, as one’s ac- 
quaintance grows. 

Life is so the whole thing for us that, even where a marvel of taxi- 
dermy cheats us for a moment, the ghastly death fact, once out, ‘spoils 
all enjoyment. 

An artist’s picture of the same animal drawn from life might be no 
truer in action, and yet not pain one by the false claim made by the actual 
surface, the hair, claws, etc., preserved in taxidermy. The lasting effect 
of the artist’s picture upon the beholder would be /ife; while of the taxi- 
dermist’s, it would be death. Taxidermy itself, even with all its ugliness, 
is free at least from deception; since it cannot give motion to its pro- 
ductions. The actual animal would move, the stuffed one does not. But 
a picture of the latter has no such guarantee against deception. 

Of course, if a great figure-painter chanced to have, instead of his 
human figure gift, a similar one for animal or bird painting, he would 
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utterly surpass photography, though not on its own lines, by virtue of the 
divine element of intuitive choice and elimination,—a thing denied to 


photography. 

But, as the case stands, photography’s exquisite revelations go far 
beyond all art productions in the same field. 

Monapnock, N. H., Nov. 15, 1902. ABBOTT H. THAYER. 


What Bird is This? 


Field Description.— Length, 8 inches. Above dark brownish, the head streaked, the back spotted with 
white; below white, streaked with reddish brown; feet feathered; eyes yellow. 


Note.— Each number of Birp-Lore will contain a photograph, from specimens in 
the American Museum of Natural History, of some comparatively little-known bird, or 
bird in obscure plumage, the name of which will be withheld until the succeeding 
number of the magazine; it being believed that this method of arousing the student’s 
curiosity will result in impressing the bird’s characters upon his mind far more strongly 
than if its name were given with the picture. 

The species figured in December is a female or young male Purple Finch. 


Hotes from Field and HStudyp 


Attracting Birds 


To attract birds to our yard, I placed a 
low tree stump in the garden and kept a 
large flower-pot saucer on it, filled with 
water. Birds of many kinds came there 
to drink and bathe. When the Bluebirds 
arrived in the neighborhood I put a Blue- 
bird house out on a pole, so that it was 
about ten feet from the ground. In less 
than two hours a pair of birds were inspect- 
ing the little tenement. 

The Robins came next. When I dis- 
covered a Robin building in the cherry 
tree I made a mud-bath for him, —that is, I 
arranged a low dish filled with a mixture 
of garden soil and water. This preparation 
was no more than placed under the tree 
when the male bird came. He hopped into 
it and quickly made his little mud-balls, 
times. This attracted 
In fact, 


returning several 
more than one pair of Robius. 
three built in the different trees. 

Third, came the Chipping Sparrows. 
For them I scattered horse-hair about, and 
kept a dish of water on the ground. Two 
of this species built in the yard. 

The Orioles appeared in May. I tried 
to call their attention by dropping colored 
yarns and strings about in the grass and 
on the bushes. They came and wove their 
home among the elm-tree boughs. The 
male Oriole cared for the young ones and 
was kept busy taking food to them. On 
one occasion I saw him in the street picking 
and pulling at something. After he had 
flown away, I found the remainder of a 
tent caterpillar cocoon; he had extracted 
the contents and given it to the little ones. 

The cherries ripened by July, and many 
species of birds came to the tree. It was 
curious to note how differently they ate the 
fruit. The Robins pulled off the cherries 
and flew to the sidewalk, where they picked 
them to pieces ; the Bluebirds attacked only 
those that had fallen on the ground; while 
the Oriole ate one as soon as he pulled it 
from its stem. The Kingbird frequently 


visited the tree. Instead of sitting on a 
branch and pulling at one, as the Robins 
did, he poised himself in the air and tugged 
at the cherry until it was wrenched from 
its stem. Then he flew to the near birch 
and balanced the fruit by giving: it little 
tosses in the air, two or three inches above 
his head, catching it every time it fell. 
Finally it disappeared down his throat. 

During the season seven birds built upon 
the premises—and why? If it was the 
bird bath, the mud and the nesting mate- 
rial about the yard, then birds can easily 
be attracted by others.—Mary E. DoLsear, 
Tufts Cotlege, Mass. 


Light spring 


‘ Beard 6's2ft 
Board 1o”long by 6 high 


An Anti-Sparrow Food-Shelf 


Mr. W. W. Grant of Summit, N. J., 
sends us the accompanying plan for a win- 
dow food-shelf, to which, he writes, such 
comparatively wild birds as Tanagers, Flick- 
ers and others come, but which the English 
Sparrow will not, after one trial, visit. A 
board is hinged to the window-sill, and from 
the far end (see cut) a string is run to the 
top of the window, with a light spring be- 
tween. When a bird alights on the plat- 
form, the latter will swing up and down, 
the amount of swing depending on the birds 
and the weight of the spring, to which the 
string is attached. 
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Book News and Reviews 


Tue Birps or NortH AND MIDDLE AMER- 
1cA. By Ropert Ripcway. Part II. 
Bull. No. 50, U. S. Nat. Mus., Wash- 
ington, 1902. 8 vo. xx + 834 pages; 
xxii plates. 

We have already expressed our high ap- 
preciation of the first part of this great 
work, treating of the Finches, and can 
accord to this second part equally sin- 
cere praise. The families included, with 
the number of species and subspecies given. 
in each, are as follows: Tanagers, 112; 
Blackbirds Orioles, etc., 111; Honey 
Creepers, 29; Warblers, 181. 

Experience with Part I of the work 
proves in practice its great utility; and we 
imagine each succeeding part will be more 
cordially welcomed than its predecessor, as 
use brings a realization of the enormous 
value of the book.—F. M. C. 


Lonpon Birps, AND OTHER SKETCHES. By 
T. Dicsy Picotrt. New Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. London, Edward 
Arnold. New York, Longmans, Green 
& Co. 8vo. xiii +256 pages; 8 plates. 
‘London Birds,’ ‘The Birds of the Outer 

Faroes,’ ‘The Shetlands in the Birds’ 

Nesting Season,’ ‘The Last English Home 

of the Bearded Tit,’ ‘St. Kilda from With- 

out,’ and the ‘Haunts of the Shearwater’ 
are titles of some of the chapters in this 
volume and indicate the nature of its con- 
tents. The author has evidently drawn on 
his more interesting experiences afield, and 
these he recounts in so readable a manner 
that the book is a more than usually attrac- 
tive one of its class. We commend it, 
therefore, to our readers as a work in which 
they will find much information pleasingly 
presented.—F. M. C. 


THe Story oF A Martin Cotony. By 
J. Warren Jacoss, Waynesburg, Pa. 
Published by the author. 


Mr. Jacobs’ experience with Purple Mar- 
tins is exceedingly interesting and possesses 


both scientific and practical value. His 
first Martin house was erected in. 1896. It 
contained twenty rooms and was tenanted 


that year by eight birds, who succeeded in 
rearing eleven young. The following year 
this house was occupied by twenty birds 
and the number of young raised was thirty- 
five. 

The third year a second Martin house, 
of thirty-four rooms, was erected, and 
twenty-eight birds took possession of it that 
season; while twenty-four birds nested in 
house number one; the total number of 
young reared being between ninety and one 
hundred. The fourth year (1899) a third 
house was added and the colony grew to 
one hundred and six birds, thirty-two in 
each of the first two houses, and forty-two 
in the new house. The number of young 
which reached maturity this season was be- 
tween one hundred and fifty and one hun- 
dred and seventy-five. At the end of only 
four years, therefore, the colony contained 
nearly three hundred birds ! 

Mr. Jacobs now constructed several Mar- 
tin houses, which were erected by other 
residents of Waynesburg, and, in due sea- 
son, were claimed by the birds for which 
they were designed. 

It is a highly significant fact that, in 
nearly every instance, the new houses were 
taken possession of by males (and probably, 
also, females) of the previous year, the 
progeny, doubtless, of the birds already 
established. As long as additional nesting- 
sites were afforded the birds, it appears that 
they continued rapidly to increase. If, 
however, additional quarters had not been 
available the birds would, naturally, have 
been obliged to search for them elsewhere ; 
when, if a home had not been discovered, 
there would have been no increase in the 
total progeny of the original colony —an 
interesting illustration of how effectually 
the numbers of a species may be governed 
by the lack of suitable nesting- places. 

We must refer the reader to Mr. Jacobs’ 
paper for further details of this welcome 
contribution to our intimate knowledge of 
birds’ habits. We may.add, however, that 
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MARTIN HOUSES 
*The7Story of a Martin Colony,’ by courtesy of its author) 
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among the elements of his success were 
houses placed at least thirteen feet from the 
ground and with rooms not less than five 
inches square and six inches high; the de- 
struction of cats and of about three hundred 
English Sparrows annually ; and the prose- 
cution and conviction of that species of the 
genus Homo who labors under the delusion 
that every feathered creature was intended 
to form a mark for his shot-gun or rifle. 
We congratulate Mr. Jacobs on his success 
in protecting his Martins from these, their 
unnatural enemies, and on his attractive 
presentation of the results of his studies.— 
F.M. C. 


A BtIOLoGcicAL INVESTIGATION OF THE 
Hupson Bay Recion. By Epwarp A. 
Preste. N. A. Fauna, No. 22, Divi- 
sion of Biological Survey, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, 1902. 


On June 14, 1900, Mr. Preble, accom- 
panied by his brother, left Winnipeg, and 
on the 17th reached Norway House. June 
23, with two Indians for guides, the trip 
was resumed in a Petersborough canoe, in 
which they arrived at York Factory, on 
Hudson Bay. Thence to Fort Churchill 
they voyaged in a sail-boat. From this 
point Mr. Preble made a three weeks’ boat- 
trip, and on rejoining his brother at Fort 
Churchill they at once started on their 
return trip, Winnipeg being reached Sep- 
tember 22. This, in brief, is the outline of 
a trip of over 1,200 miles, attended by 
no little hardship, and the successful out- 
come of which may evidently be attributed 
to no small amount of pluck, endurance 
and perseverance. 

Mr. Preble’s report on his expedition 
includes a detailed review of the work of 
previous natural history explorers, and, of 
course, the results of his own observations. 
Fifty-seven of the one hundred and thirty- 
four pages of his report (pages 75-131) are 
devoted to birds, his list including all the 
species which have been recorded from the 
Hudson Bay Province of Keewatin. 

We cannot comment on this list in de- 
tail; but we can at least commend it from 
both a field and a study standpoint as a 
thoroughly good piece of work.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Conpor.~Several faunal papers of 
unusual interest make up the principal con- 
tents of the November- December number of 
“The Condor.’ Two of these, Grinnell’s 
‘ Birds of the Little Sur River, Monterey 
County,’ and W. K. Fisher’s concluding 
paper on ‘The Redwood Belt of North- 
western California,’ treat of the peculiar 
avifauna of the humid coastal region. The 
former contains an account of the charac- 
teristic birds seen on a three days’ trip, 
made in July, to a section of Monterey 
county which is almost unknown ornitho- 
logically. The latter gives an annotated 
list of land birds of the redwood belt in 
Humboldt and Del Norte counties, from 
which it appears that three subspecies of 
Song Sparrows (Melospiza cinerea cleo- 
nensis, M. c. phaa and M. c. morphna) 
have been taken at Crescent City, in the 
last-named county. Under the caption ‘A 
List of Birds Collected in Norton Sound, 
Alaska,’ McGregor gives the results of 
several weeks’ work in the summer of 1900. 
Among the birds collected were three Old 
World species, the Siberian Yellow Wag- 
tail, the Willow’ Warbler and the Wheat- 
ear, on which the notes might have been 
considerably extended with advantage. 
There are many facts in regard to the 
habits of these birds in Alaska which are 
important, but most authors apparently do 
not make an effort to obtain notes on habits 
or else consider them of little value and give 
merely a record of the specimens obtained. 

An article on ‘The Least Tern at San 
Diego,’ by F. W. Kelsey, illustrated by 
an excellent photograph of the nest and 
eggs, and an account of the breeding of 
‘The Holboell Grebe in Montana,’ by P. 
M. Silloway, complete the list of general 
articles. Mr. Silloway describes, with 
some detail, a marsh, a square mile or more 
in extent, at the head of Swan Lake, Mon- 
tana, which was inhabited by a _ small 
colony of some five pairs of Grebes in the 
summer of 1902. For two weeks or more 
this area was systematically examined until, 
as he says, “it appeared to me that I had 
located [and collected] every nest of C. 
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holba@ili in the swamp.” Seven sets were 
collected, apparently including one or two 
second layings comprising in all 
twenty-eight eggs—not a large series, it is 
true, but evidently representing a// the eggs 
of the colony. Why it was necessary to 
take every set in the swamp, when collecting 
ostensibly for scientific purposes is not ex- 
plained; but such destructive methods of 
collecting could hardly be justified any more 
than the work of the plume-hunter gather- 
ing skins for market. 

A brief editorial announces the sad news 
of the death of Chester Barlow on Novem- 
ber 6,1902. In Barlow’s death ‘The Con- 
dor’ has lost its editor and guiding spirit ; 
and the Cooper Ornithological Club an 
energetic secretary and enthusiastic mem- 
ber. The influence which he exerted in 
California was unique and is well described 
in the brief statement, “Barlow has done 
more to spread an interest in ornithology 
and to stimulate bird study on the west 
coast than any one man, living or dead.”— 
ie 


and 


Tue Osprey.—The July issue of ‘ The 
Osprey’ appeared about December 15, and 
contained, besides the continued article by 
Doctor Gill on the ‘General History of 
Birds,’ three other papers, as follows : 
‘Notes on Birds of the Pribilof Islands;’ 
by Dr. D. W. Prentiss, Jr.; ‘A Study of 
the Genus Perisoreus,’ by R. H. Howe, 
Jr., and ‘ The Cerulean Warbler a Summer 
Resident near Washington,’ by W. R. 
Maxon. There also is a beginning of an 
obituary notice of Dr. James G. Cooper, 
by Dr. William H. Dall. 

Doctor Prentiss, in his notes on the 
‘Birds of the Fur Seal Islands,’ presents 
some very interesting matter relative to the 
habits, abundance and local distribution of 
the birds of that far-off group of islands. 
The observations on the twenty-five species 
enumerated were made during a _ two 
months’ visit in the summer of 1895. By 
a slip of the pen, the name of the Common 
Puffin, arctica, is substituted for that of 
the Horned Puffin, corniculata. In another 
case, the scientific name of a Gull is coupled 
with the common name of another, so that 


it is not clear whether the notes are intended 
to refer to the Glaucous-winged Gull or 
the Point Barrow Gull, which latter species 
was not uncommon about the islands in 
July, 1899. 

In his study of the genus Perisoreus, Mr. 
Howe states that the type of Peroriseus o. 
griseus was from the ‘ British Columbia 
region,’ apparently being unaware that it 
really came from the eastern slopes of the 
Cascades of Washington, where it was 
secured by the reviewer in the summer of 
1897. Thiserror in placing the type local- 
ity may account for his remarkable state- 
ment that it is impossible, as a rule, to 
separate specimens of griseus from Nova 
Scotia examples. As a matter of fact, it is 
doubtful if any forms among the American 
representatives of the genus show greater 
differences than these two, which he claims 
he is unable to separate.—A. K. F. 


Book News 


We have received a communication from 
Messrs. Dana Estes & Co., publishers of 
Coues’ ‘ Key,’ from which we quote as 
follows : 

‘*Messrs. Dana Estes & Co. announce 
that the fifth revised edition of the ‘ Key to 
North American Birds,’ by Dr. Elliott 
Coues, will be ready in the spring of 1903. 
The reason for the unusual delay in its 
publication may be briefly stated. When 
Dr. Coues died, in 1899, he left the manu- 
script wholly finished; but the copy was 
rendered hard to decipher, without the exer- 
cise of most intelligent’ care, by reason of 
innumerable interlineations, erasures, ab- 
breviations, ‘ riders,’ and detached notes, 
written in a minute and sometimes difficult 
handwriting. His sudden death left the 
copy in such shape that the task of revision 
and preparation for the press required 
double the amount of work that had been 
anticipated. The publishers, however, 
have had the good fortune to obtain the 
services of a thoroughly equipped ornitholo- 
gist, who has read the proof with the most 
painstaking care, which has been ably sup- 
plemented by the efforts of a number of 
professional proof-readers.’’ 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand 


THE articles on the Nuthatches in this 
number of Birp-Lore are especially inter- 
esting for the evidence given of the perma- 
nent residence of an individual bird at one 
locality throughout the year; and also of 
the return of a migratory bird to the same 
locality on successive winters. 


On another page we print a protest from 
Mr. Abbott H. Thayer against the publi- 
cation of photographs of mounted birds. 
With much of what Mr. Thayer says we 
are in thorough accord. Still we feel that 
his condemnation of the use of mounted 
birds for illustrative purposes is too sweep- 
ing. The attempt to pass off a photograph 
of a mounted bird for that of a living one 
is a moral and scientific lie, for which 
there is no excuse. 

Nor should we for an instant defend 
the publication of photographs of poorly- 
mounted birds; such, for example, as dis- 
figure the pages of numerous modern bird 
books. 

It is possible, however, to mount a bird 
perfectly,—so perfectly that the better the 
beholder knows the bird in nature the more 
satisfaction will he receive from the art of 
the taxidermist; and its expression will 
prove a stimulus to his memories of the 
bird in life. If this is not so, if perfection 


in taxidermy be impossible, let us abandon 
at once our effort to bring nature within 
the walls of our museums ; our strivings so 
to display animals that they will not only 
be interesting and truly educational to 
those who do not know them, but will 
give pleasure to those who do. 

While we trust it is needless for us to 
say how heartily we endorse Mr. Thayer’s 
high estimate of the value of the camera 
in portraying birds, good photographs of 
birds in nature are not often available, 
when a photographj of a well-mounted 
bird, presented as such, will, we think, 
prove more desirable than the average 
drawing. 

Our statement in the last number of 
Birp-Lore, that only five ornithological 
journals in this country have lived to see 
their fifth birthday, having apparently been 
misunderstood, we think it well to name 
the magazines in question, premising the 
list with the explanation that by ‘‘ orni- 
thological magazine’’ we mean a magazine 
devoted wholly to the interests of birds or 
bird-study. With this restriction, then, 
the list stands: (1) ‘The Auk,’ which, 
as a ‘‘continuation of the Bulletin of the 
Nuttall Ornithological Club,’’ established 
in 1876 and continued for eight years under 
that title, is now in its twenty-seventh 
volume, being the. oldest, as it is the fore- 
most journal of ornithology in this country ; 
(2) ‘The Ornithologist and Oodlogist,’ es- 
tablished in 1875 as ‘The Odlogist’ and 
issued under that title for five volumes, 
when the name was changed, as indicated, 
and held until the final issue of this pioneer 
amateur journal, in October, 1893; (3) 
‘The Odlogist,’ established in 1884 as 
‘The Young Odlogist,’ issued for two 
volumes under that name, and now in its 
nineteenth volume; (4) ‘The Wilson 
Bulletin,’ established in 1895, and now in 
its fifteenth volume; (5) ‘The Osprey,’ 
established in 1896 and now in its seventh 
volume, the last number received being dated 
July, 1902. To this honor roll are now 
to be added ‘ The Condor,’ ‘ The Journal 
of the Maine Ornithological Society,’ and 
Birp-Lore, all of which celebrate their 
fifth birthday with their first issues for 1903. 


The Audubon Docieties 


“ You cannot with a scalpel find the poet's soul, 
Nor yet the wild bird’s song.” 


Edited by Mrs. Mase. OsGoop WriGcut (President of the Audubon Society of the State of 


Connecticut), Fairtield, Conn., 


to whom all communications relating to the work of the Audubon 


and other Bird Protective Societies should be addressed. Reports, etc., designed for this department 
should be sent at least one month prior to the date of publication. 
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The Spread of Bird Protection 


Bird protection has not only come to stay, 
but the legislative aid it is receiving, as 
well as the commotion it is raising in 
hostile quarters, must convince the most 
careless that it has now passed safely 
through that crucial period of ‘‘first en- 
thusiasm ’’ so fatal to many well-inten- 
tioned reforms of the genus Fad. 

The increasing list of state societies, 
Oklahoma and Nebraska being the last 
recruits, tells of local interest; while at the 
recent meeting of the National Committee 
at Washington, D. C., a plan of work 
was outlined that will not only. strengthen 
and supplement the educational work of 
the state societies, but supply the only 


Mrs. N. R. Davis, Cheyenne. 


means of their joining hands, so to speak, 
across debatable and remote borderlands, 


where individual effort, however earnest, 
cannot aid the migrant birds. This in- 
terest must not cease at our own shores 
even; we can aid in hastening international 
protection by refusing to receive at our 
ports of entry birds of other countries 
allied to our own species, for it is only 
in this way that the universal temptation 
of plume-hunting, for a certain class, can 
be cured, in spite of some short-sighted 
and selfish arguments to the contrary that 
were successfully combatted in the pages 
of this journal. 

It is Brrp-Lore’s aim, especially in this 
department, to record all matters bearing 
upon what is known as the Audubon 
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Movement, so that it shall live up to its 
title as the organ of these societies, and 
furnish the necessary information and en- 
couragement to those desiring to join in 
the work. It is impossible for the editor 
continually to repeat what has appeared 
for the last four years in these pages in 
answer to personal letters asking, ‘‘What 
is the Audubon movement? How do you 
join a society?” etc., etc.; and friends of 
the work, or those desiring to become such, 
are referred to the nearest library for files 
of this magazine. 

In order that all may keep in touch 
with similar work in other countries, 
Birv-Lore has had the good fortune to 
secure a series of papers upon Bird Pro- 
tection Abroad, by Dr. T. S. Palmer, 
the first, covering India, appearing in this 
issue. 

Let us read them carefully, for the sooner 
we learn that not only national but inter- 
national codperation is the only cement 
that will hold together the stones of in- 
dividual effort that are to build the protec- 
tive wall against which the shot of plume- 
and pot-hunter is to rattle in vain, the 
sooner shall that wall rise in its might 
to be one of the grandest monuments of 
the best spirit of modern civilization. 


M. O. W. 


BIRD PROTECTION ABROAD 


I. Bird Protection in India* 
By T. S. PALMER 


The large number of Indian birds used 
by the millinery trade this season renders 
the subject of bird protection in India one 
of general interest. Apparently, the first 
movement for the protection of birds in 
British India was a proposal to secure the 
passage of a game law, which was discussed 
as early as 1869-72. Nothing came of 
this movement until 1879, when the govern- 
ment of Madras secured the passage of an 
act “To provide for the protection of game 

* Based mainly on publications of the Engbtish 
Society for the Protection of Birds. See Leaflets No. 36, 
“India and her Wild Birds,’ by Sir Charles Lawson ; 
No. 37, ‘The Protection of Wild Birds in India,’ by 
Surgeon-General G. Bidie ; Annual Reports for 1900 
and 1901. Copies of these publications may be obtained 


through the Hon. Secretary of the Society, Mrs. F. E. 
Lemon, 3 Hanover Square, London, W. 


and acclimatized fish in the district of the 
Nilgiris.” The area thus protected com- 
prised a vast mountain range with an 
approximate area of 725 square miles and 
supporting, in 1881, a population of about 
91,000 persons, of which less than 2,000 were 
Europeans. In 1881, at the suggestion of 
Surgeon - General G. Bidie, the govern- 
ment of Madras sought to extend similar 
protection to birds other than game, and 
especially to such species as were killed for 
their plumage; but the proposal was not 
regarded with favor by the government of 
India. In the same year the government 
of Bombay endeavored to secure sanction of 
a bill to protect nine species of game birds 
and such other species as were used for 
food; but this was also vetoed “on the 
grounds that the public interests involved 
did not appear sufficiently strong to warrant 
interference with the habits of the rural 
population, in the manner contemplated.” 
Three years later another local government 
was refused permission to impose a tax of 
five rupees on every bird and hare brought 
into Kasauli, a Punjab station, during the 
close season, ostensibly because the tax could 
not be legally imposed. 

Meanwhile, in July, 1884, the East India 
Association, of London, became interested 
in bird protection and brought the subject 
to the attention of the government of India. 
This movement finally resulted \in the pas- 
sage, in October, 1887, of ‘The Wild 
Birds’ Protection Act,’ which still remains 
in force. This act contains four sections 
with a number of provisions, among which 
may be mentioned the following : (Sec. 1) 
The Act extends to the whole of British 
India; (Sec. 2) The term ‘ Wild Birds’ 
includes the Peacock and every bird of 
game; (Sec. 3) Local governments may 
make rules for the territory under their 
administration, defining a wild bird, de- 
fining the breeding season for each species, 
and prohibiting possession or sale during 
the breeding season, or the importation of 
the plumage of any wild bird during such 
season; violations of the rules to be pun- 
ished by a fine (not exceeding five rupees 
for a first offense and ten rupees for a sec- 
ond offense) for each bird, and confisca- 
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tion of such bird or plumage; (Sec. 4) 
Local governments may extend the protec- 
tion of the Act to ‘any animals of game 
other than birds.’ 

In order to promote bird protection and 
arouse more general interest in the subject, 
four branches of the English Society for the 
Protection of Birds have been established in 
India. These branches (beginning with 
the main one) have been formed in the 
following cities: Lucknow, 1900 (secretary, 
W. Jesse, La Martiniére College); Bom- 
bay, 1899 (secretary, E. Comber); Junagad, 
Gujarat, 1899 (secretary, Labhshanker 
Laxmidas); and Colombo, Ceylon, 1895 
(secretary, S.G. A. Julius). Through the 
efforts of these organizations, and through 
appeals made to the Viceroy, Lord Curzon, 
the government of India was induced to 
issue a circular in August, 1900, addressed 
to the local governments, inviting attention 
to the Wild Birds’ Protection Act of 1887, 
and requesting information as to the plume 
trade, and the destruction of wild birds, 
particularly insectivorous species. In 1gor1 
the Society was instrumental in secur- 
ing new regulations for the protection of 
Egrets and Herons throughout Burma. 
Under these regulations killing from April 
15 to October 31 is prohibited, and the 
possession of recently captured Herons: or 
the importation of plumage during the 
breeding season is forbidden. 

In 1902 an important step in advance 
was made by the government by the issue 
of the following order, which appeared in 
the ‘Gazette of India’ of September 20, 
and which we quote as it was published 
in a letter by Henry Beauchamp to the 
‘London Field’ for October 18, 1902: 

‘*Sir: You were kind enough to publish 
a contribution from me on this subject a 
few months ago. A step has now been 
taken by Lord Curzon’s Government which 
will go a long way towards protecting birds 
in India from indiscriminate slaughter for 
the sake of their skins and feathers. It is 
contained in the following notification in 
the ‘Gazette of India’ of September 20: 

‘* ‘In exercise of the power conferred by 


Section 19 of the Sea Custom Act, 1878 ( viii. 
of 1878), the Governor-General in Council 
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is pleased to prohibit the taking by sea or 
by land out of British India of skins and 
feathers of all birds other than domestic 
birds, except (a) feathers of ostriches and (5) 
skins and feathers exported bona fide as 
specimens illustrative of natural history.’ 

‘* By this very simple measure the Govern- 
ment of India has put an effectual stop on 
the export trade in birds’ feathers and skins ; 
and it is solely the export trade which en- 
courages slaughter, the demand for skins 
and feathers in India itself being practically 
nil. One of the most curious features of 
this particular trade hitherto has been the 
enormous export of gay-plumaged birds’ 
skins to the Straits and to China, where 
they are made into festival robes for use by 
rich Chinamen. This will now be effectu- 
ally prevented. Indeed, as regards the 
whole question generally, I cannot help 
thinking that the Government of India has 
hit upon the simplest, easiest and most 
effective of all devices, and that there will 
now be no need for a Wild Birds’ Protec- 
tion Act, for, generally speaking, the na- 
tives of India do not kill wild birds ‘for 
the pot.’—Henry BeaucHampP, Madras, 
September 25.’’ 

Although the natives as a rule do not 
kill birds, in most cantonments and mu- 
nicipal towns a few men called shi- 
karees earn a living by killing game and 
other birds for sale. These shikarees rely 
chiefly on snares, bird-lime, and nets, to 
capture their game, and they often travel 
long distances on foot or by rail to reach 
places where birds are abundant. As the 
destruction of birds, especially of those 
killed for the sake of their plumage, is due 
chiefly to the demands of foreign trade, it 
is hoped that the non-export order, in con- 
nection with other existing laws and orders, 
will exert a potent influence in preserving 
the native species. 


Reports of Societies 


North Carolina Audubon Society 


The North Carolina Audubon Society 
has been in existence for nearly ten months, 
and is gradually getting its forces together 
into a complete and substantial organiza- 
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tion. The society was organized on March 
11, 1902, at the State Normal and Indus- 
trial College at Greensboro. It has since 
been incorporated under the laws of the 
state as the North Carolina Audubon So- 
ciety, for the study of birds and the preser- 
vation of game. Thus the object of the 
Society is twofold: the protection of our 
song-birds and the better enforcement of 
such game regulations as we now have. 
An attempt is being pushed to secure better 
legislation in both these directions. 

The officers of the Society are: President, 
J. Y. Joyner, state superintendent of pub- 
lic Instruction, Raleigh ; vice-president, 
Mr. W. H. Blair, president of the Peoples’ 
National Bank, Winston-Salem; secretary, 
T. G. Pearson, Greensboro ; and treasurer, 
R. N. Wilson, Guilford College. 

There are four classes of membership. 
Regular members, at a fee of twenty - five 
cents annually, number at present about 
three hundred; junior members, who pay 
ten cents annually, amount to five hundred. 
There are, besides, nearly fifty honorary 
life members and sustaining members. 
The life members come in on a single pay- 
ment of $10, while the sustaining members 
support the Society to the extent of $5 each, 
annually. That the membership continu- 
ally increases is due to the enthusiastic 
efforts of Mr. Pearson, the present secre- 
tary, to whom the Society owes its organi- 
zation, and who has from the first given it 
a large share of his time and thought. 

There are branch societies in a number 
of the city schools of the state, and a can- 
vass of all the schools is to be undertaken 
in time. It is proposed to put circulating 
libraries of bird books into the rural schools 
of the state wherever it can be done. A 
considerable amount of literature in the 
form of leaflets has been sent out, giving sta- 
tistics and general information about birds. 
Classification blanks and note - books as 
aids to bird-stucty have also been distrib- 
uted. We are glad to report that the 
business men of the state, and especially 
the sportsmen, are becoming interested, and 
we hope to have more to report later.—R. 
N. Witson, Treasurer. 

After further interesting and helpful dis- 


cussion of various phases of Audubon work, 
the committee adjourned, subject to the call 
of the chairman, 


First Annual Report of the Audubon 
Society of Vermont 

The first annual meeting of our Society 
was held October 3. 

During the year regular meetings have 
been held on the first Monday of each 
month. The meetings have been well 
attended and the programs both varied and 
interesting. Meetings of the Executive 
Board have been held after the regular 
meetings, and whenever called to consider 
and act on the business of the Society. 

In February, special meetings were ar- 
ranged for the junior members, to be held 
Wednesday afternoons once a month. The 
school committee gave the use of certain 
school rooms for the purpose. ‘The meet- 
ings have been very successful, and we 
now have a large junior membership. A 
number of bird walks have been taken 
during the summer. They have been very 
delightful excursions for those who could 
attend them. Our local work has been 
very satisfactory, and we feel that it has 
created much interest in bird-study in our 
town. Many people have remarked that 
birds have increased in this vicinity since 
the organization of the Society. 

Two traveling libraries, of nine volumes 
each, have been secured; some of the 
books being donated, the others purchased. 
These libraries have been sent out to the 
district schools in the town, giving much 
pleasure and stimulating interest in birds 
and all nature-study. 

Our constitution and by-laws have been 
printed, and we have sent out copies of 
them, together with leaflets obtained from 
the Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
Audubon societies. Our state laws for 
the protection of birds are very good, and 
there is a general interest felt in the pro- 
tection of song- as well as game-birds in 
this part of the state. We have formed 
two branch societies, one in Putney, the 
other in Williamsville, and have made 
efforts to form others throughout the 
state. We hope the influence of our 
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Society will increase and that it will ac- 
complish something in the important work 
of protecting our native birds. 
Mrs. F. K. Barrows, Secretary. 
October 21, 1902. 


Annual Report of the Connecticut 
Society 


At the fourth annual meeting of the 
Connecticut. Audubon Society, held in 
Stamford, on May 25, 1901, Mr. C. D. 
Hine, Secretary of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, addressed the audience on the educa- 
tional value of bird-study. Following out 
the thought given us by Mr. Hine, at this 
meeting, the Executive Committee have 
worked together on educational lines during 
the past year, seeking to have the children 
in the schools taught the high value of 
nature- and bird-study, leading them to the 
thoughts of high minds, training them in 
right thinking, and bringing them to right 
impulse of doing, in the protection of birds, 
and in general humanity. 

The Society now distributes to schools 
and village libraries, through the Board of 
Education, eighteen libraries of books on 
birds and nature, thirty-eight sets of bird 
charts, and three illustrated lectures. 

The Board of Education asks us for 100 
libraries, and a chart for every public school 
in the state, saying that all could be well 
used. It is our wish this year to raise 
money to purchase these books and charts. 
During the past seventeen months the Ex- 
ecutive Committee have held thirteen meet- 
ings to transact the business of the Society. 
The membership of the Society has been 
increased by ten adult members, fifteen 
teachers, 690 junior members, and 3,637 
associate members,—a total of 4,352. The 
associate members are children who do not 
pay a fee and do not receive a certificate, 
but who sign a pledge to protect birds, and 
who receive an Audubon button. You will 
notice that the majority of the new members 
are children, and you will then see the re- 
sult of the work which has been done in 
schools by the teachers, and through our 
local secretaries. We have local secretaries 
in thirty-seven towns in the state. Reports 


have been received from twenty of them, 
and they tell of such great interest in this 
work among the children, and such a desire 
to keep the bird charts permanently in 
the schools. 

Quoting from some of these reports, one 
says, ‘* The intelligence in regard to birds 
grows each year, and even the Crow has his 
friends.’’ From Madison, Conn., we hear 
that ‘‘ interest in bird song has been kept 
up and increased so much that, as regards 
work in the schools, there are almost literally 
no more worlds to conquer; our teachers 
all being members of the Audubon Seciety 
and enthusiastic bird students, the efforts of 
the local secretary are not required to arouse 
interest among the young people. She is, 
however, sure of a welcome and an eager 
response when she drops in at some district 
school to ask a few questions about nests 
and rare feathered visitors. In most of the 
schools, the smallest child knows from fifty 
to one hundred birds, while not the roughest 
boy in Madison now dreams of molesting a 
nest of eggs or young; with the result that 
never before has our village been so thronged 
with tuneful neighbors. The birds may be 
said to have conquered Madison.’’ 

In Stamford the local secretary presented 
two libraries to the different schools. She 
says: ‘‘Principal, teachers and scholars alike 
forward in every way Audubon work by 
their enthusiasm and earnestness, the result 
being 1,476 new junior or associate mem- 
bers,’’ Our Hartford secretary says, ‘‘ If 
people only knew what a pleasure it is to 
talk to the enthusiastic little children, 
more would go to work in the public 
schvols. The path is all smoothed for 
us by the very charming principals and 
teachers; and the children themselves do 
half the talking, and would do it all, if 
one did not want a little say one’s self.’’ 

Added to this educational work, the 
Society has posted the state game laws in 
forty towns, in all express offices, and in 
one hundred and twenty-six summer hotels, 
and is now contemplating putting them in 
saloons, thinking that some would see them 
in that way who would not perhaps notice 
them elsewhere. Respectfully submitted, 

Hecen W. Guiover, Secretary. 
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Literary Collector 


15 cents 


numbers 
for 
25 cents 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine for the Man 
who is Building up a Private Library 


Contains special articles on bookish subjects by the 
best men obtainable. 

Bibliographical accounts of rare books 

Gossip of old books on both sides of the ocean. 

Prices ubtained at current book sales. 

Special bibliographies. 

Everything the collector wants to know. 


Address : 
The Literary Collector Company 
33 West 42d Street New York, N. Y. 


Lectures on Birds 


The Massachusetts Audubon Society 
announces a course of six lectures on 
birds by Frank M. Chapman, to be given 
Saturday afternoons at 3:30, beginning 
February 7, in the Walker Building, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


These lectures will be practical lessons 
in the study of birds, and, as far as pos- 
sible, will be made substitutes for field 
talks. They will be fully illustrated, and 
each one in attendance will be supplied 
with a Bird-Chart and Keys to the Spar- 
rows and Warblers. 


For information in regard to tickets, 
etc., apply to 


HARRIET E. RICHARDS, 


Secretary Boston Society of 
Nataral History 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The Wilson Bulletin 


Is a quarterly journal devoted to 
the study of the birds as we find 
them in the fields and woods. 


of the whole life-history of each species, 
and about the effects of advancing civiliza- 
tion upon the habits and lives of all birds. 
It urges the great importance of making 
a census of our bird population, of 
present-day local and general distribution, 
and of nesting habits, in order to have 
exact material for future comparison when 
natural conditions have largely given 
place to artificial conditions. It is the 
official organ of the Wilson Ornithological 


Chapter of the A. A., which numbers | 
among its members some of America’s 


most prominent ornithologists. Volume 


X, 1903, will contain several articles of | 
; Carefully | 
selected illustrations will appear in each | 


peculiar value to field students. 


number. 


15 cents a number; 50 cents a year 
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LYNDS JONES, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Nature Study 


| A monthly magazine published 
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It is particularly concerned about the study | 
| chester 


Arts and 


Devoted to the encour- 


Institute of 
Sciences. 
agement of the study of Nature 
in her varied aspects—of the rocks, 
the birds, the flowers, and all the 
multitude of living things that 
crawl or swim, or walk or fly. 


TERMS 
50 cents per annum in advance 
Send a two-cent 
stamp for sample copy 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Mrs. MABEL OsGoop WRIGHT’S Stories 


‘Only positive genius could weave such subtle webs of fancy, 
poetical and practical in warp and woof.’’—CHAUTAUQUAN. 


JUST READY 


DOGTOWN: Being Some Chapters from the Annals of the 
Waddles Family. illustrated from photographs by the author. :2mo. 
Cloth, $1.50, net. Postage, 16 cents 


An entifely new and complete story by itself, but introducing characters already 
known to the readers of ‘‘Tommy-Anne”’ and ‘‘Wabeno.”’ It is especially a 
book for dog lovers, illustrated from photographs of actual dogs and scenes. 


TOMMY-ANNE AND THE THREE HEARTS. tiustratea by atsert 
BLASHFIELD. Cloth. $1.50 


‘The child who reads will be charmed while he is instructed, and led on 
to make new discoveries for himself.’’—7he Nation. 


WABENO, THE MAGICIAN. — Fully ittustrated by JOSEPH M. GLEESON. 


Cloth. $1.50 


“A sequel to ‘Tommy-Anne,’ which created something of a sensation in lit- 
erature for children a year ago, by reason of its quaint and bright originality 
iio a whole in which the imaginative and the instructive are combined in 
an artistic and charming manner.’’—J. £. Journal of Education. 


THE DREAM FOX STORY BOOK. with 80 drawings by OLIVER HERFORD. 


Small 4to. $1.50, net. Postage, 13 cents 


‘*Even quainter, queerer, and jollier than Mrs. WRIGHT’s ee are 
Billy Button’s remarkable, comical, lively adventures, most fitly illustrated by 
Oliver Herford.’’— The Outlook. 


FLOWERS AND FERNS IN THEIR HAUNTS. With illustrations from 
photographs by the author and J. HORACE McFARLAND. i:2mo, cloth. 
$2.50, net. Postage, 18 cents 


A book about the wild flowers written from a new point of view—their relation to 
the landscape. The illustrations are novel and interesting. 


FOUR-FOOTED AMERICANS AND THEIR KIN.  Ecitea by FRANK Mm. 
CHAPMAN. Illustrated by ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. Cloth. $1.50, net. 
Postage, '6 cents 


‘Books like this are cups of delight to wide-awake and inquisitive girls and 
boys. Here is a gossipy history ot American quadrupeds, bright, entertaining 
and thoroughly instructive. The text, by Mrs. Wright, has all of the fascination 
that distinguishes her other outdoor books.’’— The Independent. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


BIRD BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


OUR NATIVE BIRDS 


Eiveciatty suit How to Protect Them and How to 


able for use in ; Attract Them to Our Homes..... 
the school-room or 


as supplementary By D. LANGE 


work. Instructor in Nature-Study in Schools of St. Paul, Minn. 


r 
$ Author of “A Manual of Nature-Study,” etc. $1.00. 


“The book is a unique and valuable contribution to the subjects of bird-study 
and bird-protection, and we wish for it the widest possible circulation.”.—F. M. C., in 
Bird- Lore. 


CITIZEN BIRD... pecaciog: gr 


6 Scenes from Bird-life in Plain 
English for beginners .... 


By MABEL O. WRIGHT and DR. ELLIOTT COUES 
Profusely Illustrated by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES. Cr. vo. $1.50 net. Postage, 17 cts. 


‘An extremely praiseworthy attempt to teach children about our domestic 
birds, by encouraging them to observe the living creatures rather than the inani- 
mate ‘specimen.’ More than a hundred accurate and spirited illustrations add 
greatly to the attractiveness of the volume.’’—The Nation. 


** By far the best bird book for boys and girls yet published in America.”’ 
—C. H. M., in Science. 


BIRDCRAFT .... POPULAR AND HELPFUL 


Third Edition 


~~ 


A Field Book of Two Hundred Song, 
Game and Water Birds ..... 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


Author of “ Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts,” “ Citizen Bird,” etc 


“ Attractive, 

A interest- 
ing and help- 
ful,and should 
be in the li- 
brary of every 
lover of birds.”’ 


—Science 


With Eighty Plates by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES 
Small 4to, $2.50 net. Postage, 19 cts. 
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The American Sportsman’s Library 


Edited by CASPAR WHITNEY 
Three volumes ready; each, cloth, gilt top, crown 8vo, $2, net (postage, 15 cts.). 


THE DEER FAMILY 


By the Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, T. S. VAN 
DYKE, D. G. ELLIOT, and A. J. STONE. 
Illustrated by CarL Runcrius. With Maps by Dr. C. 
HART MERRIAM. 


UPLAND GAME BIRDS | SALMON & TROUT 
By EDWIN SANDYS and T.S. VAN | By DEAN SAGE, WM. C. HARRIS, 
DYKE. | and C. H. TOWNSEND. 
Illustrated by Louis AGAssiz FUERTEs, Illustrated by A. B. Frost and 
A. B. Frost, J. O. NUGENT and others. others. 


Limited edition, half levant, on hand-made paper (sets only), $7.50, net, per vol. 


This library will contain some ten books, each of which will be an authoritative 
monograph on one of the main branches of American sport. The subjects of 
some of the other volumes will be: Wiid-Fowl; Big Game Fish ; Gun and Rifle ; 
Bass, Muskalonge, etc.; The Bear Family ; Water-Fowl ; Buffalo, Musk Ox, Sheep, 
Goat, etc.; Cougar, Wild Cat, Wolf, Fox; Taxidermy, Tackle, Photography, etc. 
Each volume will be written by a sportsman well known in his own field, and the 
~ ram will also be drawn é men who have made a specialty of their particular 
subject. 


Cyclopedia of American Horticulture 


Edited by L. H. BAILEY 
Assisted by WILHELM MILLER and many expert cultivators and botanists 
COMPLETE IN FOUR VOLUMES, 2,000 PAGES, 2,800 ILLUSTRATIONS 


In this great Cyclopedia will be found a complete description of all species of 
fruits, vegetables, flowers, and ornamental plants in America ; directions for the culti- 
vation of all kinds of crops, observations on marketing, etc. 


The price is $20 me? in cloth, $32 me¢ in half morocco, by subscription only. Send 
for circulars, terms by monthly payments, etc., etc. 


A weekly Journal devoted to 
the advancement of sciéi.ce 


The American Association for the Advancement of Science publishes Jin 
ScIENCE the official notices and proceedings of the Association, and sends it free of 
charge to all members and fellows. The large increase in the circulation of the 
Journal will lead to still greater influence and efficiency. 

The Editors include Professors in Harvard, Yale, Pennsylvania, Columbia, and 
other Universities, the heads of the consolidated Libraries of New York, etc. Pub- 
lished on Friday of every week. Its contributors have included during the past five 
years the leading representatives of Science in all of the important Colleges, Technical 
Schools, Observatories, Museums, Departments of the Government, etc., and the re- 
ports of every scientific meeting of importance are promptly inserted in its pages, with 
reviews of new scientific books, accounts of new instruments or apparatus of any,kind, 
of new discoveries, etc. Annual subscriptions, $5; single copies, 15 cents. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


A NEW, CHEAPER BUT UNABRIDGED EDITION 


‘““The greatest and best book ever written about birds.’’— ELLIOTT COUES 


NEW EDITION 


A Dictionary of Birds ~s5.00 


UNABRIDGED 


sy PROF. ALFRED NEWTON Assisted by HANS F. Gabow, Ph.D. 


RICHARD LYDEKKER PROF. CHARLES S. ROY aAnbD 
Author (with Sir W. H. FLOWER) of “An Intro- ROBERT W. SHUFELDT 
duction to the Study of Mammals,” etc. Author of “The Myology of the Raven,” etc. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. Med. 8vo. PRICE, $5 


Far and away the best book ever written about birds. . . . The best ‘all- 
round’ book we have ever seen; the one that best answers the purposes of all 
readers ; the one which conveys the most information per thousand ems, the one 
which is freest from misstatements of any sort.—From a long review in The Auk. 


SCIENTIFIC, COMPLETE AND CLEAR 


B | R D ss By A. H. Evans, M.A. 
— a Clare College, Cambridge 
CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. Vol. IX 
EDITED BY 
S. F. HARMER, Sc.D., F.R.S. ann A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A. 


Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge Fully IMlustrated Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge 
Superintendent of the Cloth, 8v0. University Lecturer on 
University Museum of Zodélogy $3 50 net the Morphology of Invertebrates 


Prefixed to each group is a brief summary of their Structure and Habits. It is 
rarely complete, more so than any book of its class published, and the descrip- 
tions, though brief, are clear and, whenever necessary, illustrated by drawings made 
specially for this work. The Scheme of Classification is of great value. 


See also UPLAND GAME BIRDS in The American 
Sportsman’s Library described on another page 


BOOKS ABOUT OUT-OF-DOOR LIFE 
By Mrs. ALICE MORSE EARLE 


Sun- Dials and Roses of Yes- Old Time Gardens 


terday A Book of the Sweet o’ the Year 
Garden Delights which are Here Displayed Newly set forth by the author of ‘““Home 
in Very frath aad are Moreover Regaracd | Lifein Colonial Days,” “Child Life in Co- 
as Emblems } lonial Days,” ‘“ Stage-Coach and Tavern 
( loth, cr. 8vo, $2.50, met; postage, 20 cts. | Days,” etc. Illustrated from many beauti- 
Also a limited edition of 100 copies on | ful photographs collected by the author. 
large paper, etc., $20, net. | Cloth, cr. 8vo, $2.50 met. Postage, 20 cts. 


THE GARDEN OF A COMMUTER’S WIFE 
Recorded by the Gardener 


With eight photogravure illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 
‘‘ Preéminently restful and refreshing, so real and direct is it, so flooded with sunshine.”’— The Outlook 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


J. HORACE MCFARLAND Company, MT, PLEASANT Press, HARRISBURG, PA. 


How to Form a Library 


We append a list of nature books from which anyone sending us new subscribers, 
at one dollar each, may select books to the value of one-half the amount sent for 
subscriptions. To persons who desire to increase their libraries without other 
expenditure than that of a little well-directed energy, we will send sample copies 
of Birp-Lore, circulars, and the Chart which goes with each subscription to 
Volume V, to aid them in securing subscribers. Address 
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JAMES NEWTON BASKETT 
The Story of the Birds. 65 cents. 


NELTJE BLANCHAN 


Bird Neighbors. $2. 
Birds that Hunt and are Hunted. $2. 


FRANK BOLLES 


Land of the Lingering Snow. $1.25. 

At the North of Bearcamp Water. $1.25. 
From Blomidon to Smoky. $1.25. 
Chocorua’s Tenants. Poems. $1. 


JOHN BURROUGHS 


Riverby. $1.25. 
Wake-Robin. $1.25. 

Winter Sunshine. $1.25 

Locusts and Wild Honey. $1.25. 
Fresh Fields, $1.25. 

Indoor Stucies. $1.25. 

Birds and Poets. $1.25. 

Pepacton. A Summer Voyage. $1.25. 
Signs and Seasons. $1.25. 

A Year in the Fields. $1.50. 


FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America, 
$3. Pocket edition, $3.50. 

Bird-Life. Colored edition, $2.00. 

Bird Studies with a Camera. $1.75. 


A: RADCLYFFE DUGMORE 


Bird Homes. $2. 


D. G. ELLIOT 


Shore Birds. Game Birds. Wild Fowl. $2.50 
each, 


WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON 


Pastoral Days. $2.50. Eye Spy. $2.50. 
My Studio Neighbors. $2.50. 

Happy Hunting Grounds. $2.50. 

Highways and Byways. $2.50. Sharp Eyes. $2 so. 
Strollis by Starlight and Sunshine. $3.50. 


RICHARD KEARTON 


With Nature and a Camera. $5. 
Wild Life at Home. $1.50. 


D LANGE 
Our Native Birds, $1. 


F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS 


Familiar Life in Field and Forest. $1.75. 
Familiar Features of the Roadside. $1.75. 


FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY 


Birds Through an Opera-Glass. 75 cents. 

A-Birding on a Broncho. $1.25. 

Birds of Village and Field. $2. 

Handbook of Birds of Western United States. 
$3.50; postage, ty cents. 


OLIVE THORNE MILLER 


Bird-Ways. $1.25. In Nesting Time. $1.25. 
Little Brothers of the Air. $1.25. 

A Bird-Lover in the West. $1.25. 

upon the Tree-Tops. $1.25. 

The First Book of Birds. $1. 

The Second Book of Birds. $1. 


H. D. MINOT 
Land and Game Birds. $3.50. 


ROBERT RIDGWAY 
Manual of North American Birds. $7.50. 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


Wild Animals I Have Known. $2. 
The Trail of the Sandhill Stag. $1.50. 
Biography of a Grizzly. $1.50. 


HENRY D. THOREAU 


A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers. 
$1.50. 

Walden. $1.50. 

Cape Cod. $1.50. 

Early Spring in Massachusetts. $1.50. 

Summer. $1.50. Winter, $1.50. 

Autumn. $1.50. Excursions. $1.50. 

Miscellanies. With a Biographical Sketch by 
Mr. Emerson, and General Index. $1.50. 

Letters. Edited, with Notes, by F. B. Sanborn. 
$1.50. 


The Maine Woods. $1.50. 


BRADFORD TORREY 


Spring Notes from Tennessee. $1.25. 
A Rambler’s Lease. $'.25. 

Birds in the Bush. $1.25. 

The Foot-Path Way $1.25. 

A Florida Sketch-Book. $1.25. 

A World of Green Hills. $-.25. 


HENRY VAN DYKE 
Little Rivers. $2. Fisherman’s Luck. $2. 


MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


Birdcraft. $2.50; postage, 15 cents. 

Citizen Bird. $1.50. Tommy-Anne, $1.50. 
Wabeno. $1.50. 

The Friendship of Nature. 75 cents. 


